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The  functions  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  as  conceived  in  the  minds 
of  the  masters,  have  changed  in 
the  last  thirty  years  to  such  a  degree 
I  that  the  operating  practices  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  nation  at  the 
present  time  would  cause  the  leading 
educators  of  half  a  century  ago  to 
stand  aghast  at  the  tremendous  pro¬ 
gress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
interests  of  youth. 

One  needs  only  to  read  “Then  and 
Now  in  Education,”  by  Otis  Caldwell, 
to  realize  that  the  secondary  school 
program  of  today  is  based  on  a  broader 
philosophy  of  service  to  all  than  ever 
before. 

“Differentiation”  is  a  key  word  of  the 
present-day  philosophy  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation. 

Pupils  are  studied  because  of  their 
different  capacities,  needs  and  interests. 

Curriculums  are  varied  in  content 
because  of  the  different  interests  of 
pupils. 

Courses  of  study  are  minimized  and 
enriched  in  content  because  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  abilities  of  pupils  to  achieve. 

Directed  study  in  the  classroom  is 
used;  pupils  do  not  elect  to  study  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time  with  equal 
interest. 

Standards  are  increased  in  number  to 
fit  the  different  abilities  of  pupils  to 
meet  them. 


Educational  obligations  today  embrace 
not  only  factual  knowledge  but  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  practical  and  the  fine  arts, 
ethics,  health  of  the  body,  mind  and 
spirit,  the  social  virtues  and  the  social 
order.  ^ 

Therefore,  operating  practices  have 
been  and  are  being  geared  to  a  new 
conception  of  the  purposes  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  secondary  education  which 
shall  prepare  all  types  of  pupils  for  an 
effective  and  efficient  citizenry  in  a 
free  democracy. 

To  review  the  objectives  and  sur¬ 
vey  some  of  the  operating  practices 
which  are  being  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  in  the  education  of  secondary 
school  pupils,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper. 

I.  The  Health  Objective. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  health  objec¬ 
tive  to  the  adolescent  is  basic  for  his 
mental,  physical,  social  and  emotional 
growth. 

I  remember  when  the  physical  edu¬ 
cation  pre^am  consisted  of  standing 
in  the  aisles  of  our  classroom  for  one 
period  a  week  and  swinging  dumbbells 
to  count.  It  was  the  delight  of  the 
boys  to  drill  holes  in  the  ends  of  their 
dumbbells  for  the  molten  lead  to  make 
them  heavy,  and  the  one  who  swung 


1  "The  unique  Function  of  KducAtlon  In  American  Democracy.”  Educational  Policies  Com¬ 
mission,  N.  E.  A.  of  the  U.  8.  and  the  Department  of  Superintendence.  Chapter  VI. 
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the  heaviest  bell  was  the  hero  of  the 
class. 

Today  the  health  education  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  high  school  consists  of  the 
following  free  services  to  all  youth, 
which  parents  paid  for  thirty  years  ago 
when  obtained  outside  the  school : 

1.  Periodical  medical  examinations 
of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  teeth,  heart, 
lungs,  spine,  feet,  skin,  muscular 
strength,  posture. 

2.  Corrective  exercises  for  poor  pos¬ 
ture,  flat  feet,  muscular  paralysis. 

3.  Remedial  treatment  recommended 
for  poor  eyesight,  poor  hearing,  adenoids, 
weak  heart,  poor  teeth,  weak  lungs  and 
spinal  curvature. 

4.  Regular  supervised  play  and  phy¬ 
sical  exercise  periods  for  all  pupils  in 
keeping  with  their  needs  and  abilities. 

5.  Health  instruction  classes  with 
particular  attention  given  to  diet,  per¬ 
sonal  and  community  hygiene,  health 
practices.  The  inoculation  of  pupils 
against  disease  in  case  of  epidemic. 

6.  The  provision  by  statute  of  an 
adequate  amount  of  fresh  air  and  ap¬ 
proved  ventilating  and  heating  systems 
for  all  schoolrooms  and  buildings. 

7.  Visitation  in  the  homes  of  pupils 
by  the  school  nurse  and  the  giving  of 
suggestions  with  regard  to  health  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  home. 

8.  Carefully  selected,  arranged  and 
supervised  intramural  athletic  and  sports 
activities  of  all  t5'pes  and  for  all  pupils 
for  the  maintenance  of  vigorous  health. 

9.  The  provision  of  both  men  and 
women  physical  education  teachers  to 
help  l)oth  boys  and  girls  understand  and 
solve  their  respective  and  personal 
health  problems. 

All  these  services  are  common  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  present  as  a 
result  of  which  there  is  growing  up  in 
our  midst  a  more  healthful,  robust  and 
physically  efficient  group  of  adoles¬ 
cents  than  ever  before.  Such  an  out¬ 
come  justifies  all  the  expense  involved 
and  means  much  to  the  society  which 


will  receive  them  as  assets  rather  than 
liabilities  after  school  days  are  over. 

II.  The  Menial  Objective. 

“Knowledge  is  Power,”  said  Soc¬ 
rates  of  old,  and  it  is  as  true  today  as 
then.  No  argument  is  necessary. 
However,  the  use  of  knowledge  is  more 
important  than  the  mere  acquisition 
of  facts  themselves.  The  use  made 
of  knowdedge  depends  upon  the  desires 
of  him  who  possesses  it.  Facts  to 
think  with,  hands  to  do  with,  desires 
to  satisfy,  and  varying  degrees  of  am¬ 
bitions  to  achieve,  are  the  ]>ossession8 
of  us  all.  The  training  of  the  mind, 
hands,  emotions  and  wdlls  is  the  foui> 
fold  objective  of  the  secondary  school. 

The  curriculum  of  the  secondary 
school  should  therefore  provide  all  the 
necessary  agencies  for  giving  sufficient 
facts  to  make  the  desired  thought  pro¬ 
cesses  for  problem  solving  possible, 
sufficient  exploration  and  training  to 
discover  and  develop  the  varied  inter¬ 
ests  and  talents  of  pupils,  sufficient 
encouragement,  praise,  guidance  and 
friendly  advice  to  stimulate  desires 
for  the  fine  accomplishments  of  life 
and  sufficient  stamina  of  purpose  to 
compel  pupils  to  do  their  best  at  all 
times  in  order  to  obtain  worthy  goals 
which  they  may  set  for  themselves. 

Factual  knowledge  for  itself  alone 
used  to  be  the  paramount  objective  of 
the  school  program.  The  l>ook  lesson, 
the  memorized  recitation,  drill  upon 
isolated  facts  of  history,  geography, 
grammar,  numbers,  language  and  the 
final  examination  were  most  import¬ 
ant.  Examples  by  the  hundred  were 
done,  words  by  the  thousands  were 
spelled,  rules  of  grammar  were  glibly 
recited,  capitols  and  counties,  rivers 
and  boundaries,  tables  and  measures 
were  learned  verbatim,  and  all  the 
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old  examination  papers  that  could  be 
obtained  were  answered  in  the  hope 
that  the  next  examination  paper 
would  contain  the  same  questions  and 
by  answering  them  a  mental  agilitj' 
and  mental  ability  would  be  gained. 

How  diflFerent  are  the  operating 
practices  in  the  modern  secondary 
school  for  satisfying  the  mental  objec¬ 
tive! 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  it  is 
assumed  that  the  common  factual 
knowledge  which  every  pupil  needs  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  ability,  needs,  interests 
and  desires,  has  been  acquired  and 
that,  from  then  on,  the  content  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  different  pupils  should  ne¬ 
cessarily  vary.  Each  one,  however, 
should  be  able  to  solve  problems,  de¬ 
velop  his  talents,  live  as  a  good  citizen, 
prepare  for  a  vocation,  and  prepare 
for  home  life  and  for  a  life  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  others.  To  such  ends  is  the 
program  of  the  secondary  school  di¬ 
rected. 

The  ability  to  think  logically  and 
sensibly,  to  reason  convincingly  and 
to  draw  sound  conclusions  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems  in  keeping  with  the 
maturity  of  pupils  should  be  gradually 
developed  as  pupils  progress  through 
the  adolescent  period.  Then  their 
minds  are  alert  as  new  interests  and 
desires  for  self-directive  power  domi¬ 
nate  them,  ^femorizing  lessons  does 
not  satisfy.  How  then  does  the  suc¬ 
cessful  secondary  school  teacher  accom¬ 
plish  the  mental  objective? 

1.  Through  the  assignment  of  prob- 
lem.s  in  the  form  of  lessons  covering  two 
or  three  weeks  of  work. 

2.  Through  the  differentiation  of 
lesson  assignment  for  pupils  of  varying 
abilities  so  that  each  one  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  do  his  best. 

3.  Through  the  me<lium  of  the  di¬ 
rected  study  periwl  in  the  classroom 


when  pupils  can  study  their  individual 
problems  with  the  help  of  their  own 
class  teacher. 

4.  Through  the  group  report  when 
pupils  report  on  special  assignments  be¬ 
fore  the  group. 

5.  Through  the  class  debate  when 
pupils  learn  to  think  on  their  feet  be¬ 
fore  the  group  and  express  themselves 
well. 

6.  Through  the  use  of  many  refer¬ 
ence  materials  to  develop  an  effective 
technique  in  research. 

7.  Through  the  preparation  of  the 
class  notebook  to  develop  ability  in  the 
selection  and  recording  of  relevant  ma¬ 
terials. 

8.  Through  the  use  of  group  discus¬ 
sions  among  themselves  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  class  teacher. 

9.  Through  the  practice  of  writing 
out  the  solutions  of  original  problems. 

10.  Through  the  use  of  objective 
tests,  visual  aids,  exhibits  and  demon¬ 
strations. 

11.  Through  carefully  prepared  se¬ 
quential  questions  bearing  upon  prob¬ 
lems  of  general  interest. 

12.  Through  the  orderly,  quiet  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  study  room. 

III.  The  Citizenship  Objective. 

To  prepare  for  effective  citizenship 
is  a  paramount  objective  of  the  second¬ 
ary  school  program.  Each  pupil  will 
l)ecome  a  citizen,  a  voter,  a  home 
dweller,  a  community  asset  or  liability, 
an  influence  for  good  or  evil,  thrifty 
or  wasteful,  careful  or  careless,  popu¬ 
lar  or  disliked,  friendly  or  without 
friends,  generous  or  selfish.  To  de¬ 
velop  those  personal  qualities  and 
attributes  which  characterize  the  effec¬ 
tive  citizen  requires  much  practice  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  practice  on 
the  part  of  pupils.  The  medium  for 
such  growth  is  the  school  situation 
which  is  so  arranged,  planned  and 
executed  that  pupils  will  find  them¬ 
selves  practicing  under  guidance  such 
acts  of  conduct  from  day  to  day  that 
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habits  of  effective  school  citizenship 
will  be  formed  with  satisfaction  and 


enjoyment. 

Among  the  operating  practices  of 
the  modem  secondary  school  for  the 
development  of  good  citizenship  traits 


are  the  following: 

1.  The  homeroom  organization  which 

Jis  as  basic  to  representative  government 
within  the  school  as  the  township  with¬ 
in  the  State. 

2.  The  student  council  which  is  as 
J  important  to  the  principal  as  the  legis¬ 
lature  is  to  the  Governor. 

3.  The  school  constitution  and  by- 
V  laws  containing  codes  and  creeds  for 
conduct  in  and  about  the  school. 

4.  The  school  squads  for  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  pupils  according  to  the  school 
constitution. 

\  5.  The  general  organization  of  all 

pupils  which  is  a  necessary  voting  medi¬ 
um  for  all  school  citizens  in  the  settling 
of  general  school  problems. 

6.  School  clubs  wherein  pupils,  un- 
yj  der  guidance,  may  elect  to  pursue  with 
purpose  and  satisfaction  their  individual 
educational,  avocational  and  philan¬ 
thropic  interests. 

/  7.  Pupil-prepared  assembly,  class- 

^  room  and  community  programs  for  the 
instruction,  entertainment  and  amuse¬ 
ment  of  their  fellows  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  individual  talents. 

8,  The  school  newspaper  and  hand- 
/  book  for  giving  periodic  information 
concerning  all  school  news,  prcx'edures 
in  administration,  creating  pupil  opin¬ 
ion  and  offering  friendly  advice. 
j  9.  School  and  class  scx’ial  functions 
for  the  development  of  a  social  poise  in 
keeping  with  accepted  practices  in  adult 
society. 


j  10.  Excursions,  exhibits  and  trips  to 
acquaint  pupils  with  effective  ways  of 
travel  and  the  wealth  of  materials  out¬ 
side  the  school. 

I  11.  Intramural  and  inter-scholastic 
'  contests  to  develop  cooperative  spirit, 
fair  play  in  competitive  effort,  team 
work  and  good  sportsmanship. 

1  12.  Courses  in  business  law,  econom¬ 

ics,  social  studies,  economic  citizenship. 


problems  of  democracy,  scx^iology,  Amer¬ 
ican  history.  State  history,  economic  ge¬ 
ography,  commerce,  insurance  and  oc¬ 
cupations. 

IV.  The  Home  Membership  Objec¬ 
tive. 

Stable,  productive,  happy,  con¬ 
tented  home  living  is  desirable  and 
necessary  for  an  effective  and  efficient 
citizenry.  The  word  “home”  means 
more  to  the  majority  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  than  any  other  word,  for  there 
are  found  security,  rest,  love,  watchful 
care,  happiness  and  contentment 
Home  life  means  so  much  to  society 
itself  that  society’s  schools  should  give 
much  attention  to  the  development  of 
such  ideas  and  ideals  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  young  people  that  they  will 
want  to  have  for  themselves  homes 
which  will  be  the  bulwarks  of  the 
nation. 

To  that  end,  many  operating  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  progressive  high  school  of 
the  present  are  emphasized,  among 
which  are  the  following: 

1.  Courses  for  girls  in  sewing,  milli¬ 
nery,  cooking,  canning,  dietetics,  serv¬ 
ing,  child  study  and  care,  home  nurs¬ 
ing,  laundry,  house  planning,  home  fur¬ 
nishing,  interior  decoration,  family  life 
problems,  household  physics,  household 
chemistry,  sanitation  and  cleaning,  bud¬ 
geting  and  buying,  first  aid,  flower  gar¬ 
dening  and  care,  and  home  recreation. 

2.  Courses  for  boys  in  bachelor  sew¬ 
ing,  camp  cookery,  agriculture,  care  of 
}'Oultry  and  domestic  animals,  concrete, 
vegetable  gardening,  wood  working,  sheet 
metal,  auto  repair,  household  repairs, 
electrical  appliances,  family  life  prob¬ 
lems,  sanitation  and  cleaning,  budget¬ 
ing,  first  aid,  preserving,  fruit  growing, 
household  physics  and  home  recreation. 

3.  Courses  in  reading  for  leisure 
time,  library  instruction,  home  etiquette, 
art  and  music  appreciation. 

4.  Counseling  with  individual  pupils 
concerning  home-life,  personal  and 
group  problems. 
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5.  The  provision  of  home-like  labora¬ 
tories  in  which  both  girls  and  boys  may 
practice  doing  'those  things  which  are 
commonly  accepted  as  duties  of  the 
home  and  which  make  for  family  solid¬ 
arity. 

6.  Home  arts  clubs  which  will  nur¬ 
ture  the  special  interests  of  girls  and 
boys  in  those  skills  which  may  contrib¬ 
ute  both  useful  and  beautiful  things  for 
a  fine  home  life  such  as  knitting,  cro¬ 
cheting,  tatting,  weaving,  embroidery, 
basketry  and  photography  clubs. 

7.  Clubs  for  the  appreciation  of 
good  music,  art,  literature,  old  china, 
clocks,  rugs,  sculpture,  silver  and  furni¬ 
ture. 

8.  The  arrangement  of  situations 
wherein  pupils  may  prepare  and  serve 
refreshments,  dinners,  luncheons  and 
breakfasts  and  picnics  to  civic  groups 
that  will  cooperate. 

9.  Clubs  for  the  appreciation  of 
pure-bred  animals,  pedigreed  stock  and 
choice  fruits  and  vegetables. 

V.  The  Ethical  Character  Objective. 

“Character  requires  incessant 
growth,  and  moral  growth  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  endlessly  reaching  out  after 
experiences  of  finer  and  higher  kinds. 
Here  lies  the  great  field  for  direct 
teaching.  Its  essential  function  is  to 
interpret  the  experiences  already 
known  in  such  a  way  that  the  children 
may  be  stimulated  to  undertake  still 
better.  There  is  an  undeniable  moral 
heritage  into  which  all  right-minded 
people  alike,  no  matter  what  their  re¬ 
ligion,  w’ish  their  children  to  enter, 
and  into  this  common  heritage  our 
public  schools  can  and  ought  to  lead.”* 

During  the  adolescent  period  youth 
is  alert  to  listen  to  the  call  of  the 
emotional  life,  to  respond  to  precept, 
to  accept  principles  of  true  living  and 
to  follow  the  example  of  others.  Hab¬ 
its  formed  will  persist  through  life. 
Consciences  may  l)e  easily  hardened  or 


sensitized.  Beliefs  may  be  molded  and 
crystallized,  destinies  may  be  deter¬ 
mined 

The  program  for  the  development 
of  emotional  attitudes  for  right  con¬ 
duct  is  woven  into  the  program  of  the 
best  secondary  schools  by  the  use  of 
some  or  all  of  the  following  operating 
practices : 

1.  Courses  in  good  manners,  courtesy 
and  kindness,  biography  of  great  per¬ 
sonalities,  elementary  ethics,  psychology 
and  sociology. 

2.  Examples  of  adults  in  speech, 
reading  choices,  behavior,  emotional  con¬ 
trol  and  fidelity  to  ideals. 

3.  Careful  studies  of  pupils*  inter¬ 
ests,  home  life,  leisure  time  activities, 
play  life,  school  life,  eccentricities  and 
school  history  and  guidance  clinics. 

4.  Credit  and  encouragement  for 
good  leadership,  work  accomplished, 
service  to  school  fellows,  honorable  con¬ 
duct  and  community  service. 

5.  The  formulation  and  adoption  of 
pupil-made  creeds,  slogans,  songs,  codes 
of  honor,  and  watchwords  which  will  in¬ 
spire  as  well  as  enthuse. 

6.  Lectures  by  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  and  women  who  will  stress 
the  importance  of  sound  character  for 
success  in  life. 

7.  Use  of  the  school  assembly  situa¬ 
tion  for  quoting  from  standard  authors, 
singing  the  best  songs,  showing  the  best 
pictures,  presenting  the  most  wholesome 
plays,  emphasizing  beneficial  community 
services  and  reading  from  the  best  liter¬ 
ature. 

VI.  The  Leisure  Time  Objective. 

The  use  of  leisure  time  in  produc¬ 
tive,  self-satisfying  and  profitable 
ways  is  an  important  objective  for  the 
program  of  education  to  satisfy;  im¬ 
portant  for  the  reasons  that  people 
have  more  time  to  spend  outside  of 
regular  working  hours  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  and  challenging  opportunities  are 
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presentcil  thereby  for  service,  self- 
development  and  community  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  adole8<*ent  is  full  of  vitality 
and  will  not  remain  idle.  He  wants 
to  be  doing  something  and  will.  Un¬ 
less  guided  in  the  enjoyment  of  whole¬ 
some  projects  he  may  busy  himself 
with  activities  hazardous  to  himself 
and  to  society. 

Many  so-called  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities  have  been  promoted  in  the 
modern  high  school  for  the  purpose  of 
interesting  young  people  in  a  Ixmeficial 
use  of  their  leisure  time. 

The  following  list  of  club  activities, 
fostered  by  many  secondary  schools, 
indicates  the  variety  of  the  program: 

f’aniera,  community  service,  stamp, 
handiwork,  game,  hiking,  book,  dramat¬ 
ic,  debating,  music  appreciation,  art  ap¬ 
preciation,  scouting,  4-H,  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America,  skating,  bic3’cle,  golf, 
horseshoe  pitching,  tumbling,  tap  danc¬ 
ing,  aesthetic  dancing,  museum,  athlet¬ 
ics,  summing,  boat  building,  aeroplane, 
flower  culture,  creative  writing,  harmon¬ 
ica,  drum  and  bugle,  biography,  historic 
landmark,  hope  chest,  monogram,  myth¬ 
ology,  nature  study,  radio,  furniture  re¬ 
pair,  scrap  book,  short  story,  coin,  star 
gazers,  toy  makers,  ukelele,  wild  life,  etc. 

It  should  be  the  endeavor  of  the 
secondary  school  staff  to  help  each 
pupil  discover  an  interest  in  some 
wholesome  and  beneficial  leisure  time 
activity  and  then  to  develop  it  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  may  find  himself 
suflSciently  efficient  to  find  enjoyment 
and  satisfaction  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
activity  after  his  high  schotd  days  are 
over. 

VII.  The  Vocational  Objective. 

Each  young  person  looks  forw'ard  to 
the  time  when  he  can  earn  his  own 
living  and  become  independent.  This 
is  a  very  worthy  objective.  It  be¬ 


hooves  the  secondary  school  to  inform, 
advise  and  counsel  pupils  concerning 
the  many  opportunities  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  world  and  to  encourage  them  to 
study  their  own  pc'rsonal  attributes  in 
relation  to  their  probable  success  and 
happiness  in  the  vocations  of  their 
choice. 

The  following  instruments  of  in¬ 
struction  and  personal  agencies  are 
being  provided,  so  that  the  discovery 
of  pupils’  interests  and  abilities  may 
be  more  certain,  that  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  the  various  fields  of  endeavor  may 
be  more  complete,  and  that  their  se¬ 
curity  in  the  field  of  work  which  they 
choose  may  be  more  certain. 

1.  Exploratory  courses  in  the  fields 
of  music,  art,  woo<lworking,  art  metal, 
sheet  metal,  printing,  auto  repair,  elec¬ 
trical  work,  cabinet  making,  science, 
commerce  and  physi(;al  education  and 
opportunities  in  the  later  years  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  particular  fields  of  their 
choice. 

2.  Social  guidance  courses  for  the 
develonment  of  personality  attributes 
which  will  help  one  to  hold  and  advance 
in  the  work  of  his  choice. 

3.  Educational  guidance  courses  for 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  (a) 
the  purposes  of  the  different  curricu- 
lums,  (b)  entrance  requirements  to  the 
different  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
(c)  the  many  occupational  fields  open 
to  young  people,  (d)  the  seriousness  of 
choosing  a  life  work,  (e)  the  effective 
preparation  for  a  vocation,  (f)  the 
placement  problem,  (g)  the  security  of 
a  job,  (h)  the  earning  of  promotion. 
.All  these  are  matters  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  when  competition  is  so  keen  as  at 
the  present  time. 

4.  Testing  programs  for  determining 
the  native  intelligence  and  natural  abil¬ 
ity  of  pupils  for  the  voc*ations  of  their 
choice. 

5.  Guidance  classes  and  individual 
counseling  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  pupils  realize  their  strengths 
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and  weaknesses  and  to  suggest  courses 
of  action  which  will  help  them  to 
strengthen  their  strengths  and  eradicate 
their  weaknesses. 

6.  Placement  bureaus  for  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  jobs  and  positions  for  pupils  who 
need  to  leave  .school  and  go  to  work  and 
for  following  them  up  in  their  work  that 
they  may  feel  that  their  school  is  inter¬ 
est^  in  their  success  and  that  they  may 
receive  encouragement  to  do  their  best. 

To  give  V(x;ational  information  is 
a  phase  of  the  guidance  program  of 
the  public  secondary  school ;  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  vocation  or  trade  is  the 
function  of  the  vocational  or  trade 
school. 

The  chief  objective  of  the  whole 
program  is  pupil  growth  from  year  to 
year.  The  most  important  agent  for 
guiding  such  growth  is  the  teacher  in 
his  class  and  home  room.  The  essen¬ 
tial  medium  is  the  program  of  differ¬ 
entiated  pupil  services  fitted  to  their 


individual  needs  by  an  understanding 
principal.  The  method  is  one  of  guid¬ 
ance,  adjustment,  encouragement  and 
praise.  The  content  is  sequential, 
wholesome,  inspiring  and  contains 
those  common  elements  needed  by  all, 
together  with  that  differentiated  and 
elective  content  for  those  of  varying 
tastes  and  talents.  The  teaching  tech¬ 
nique  is  a  variable,  depending  upon 
the  ability  of  the  teacher,  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  the  specific  aims  of 
the  course,  but  should  be  effective  in 
the  development  of  self-directive 
power  in  study,  reasoning  and  judg¬ 
ing,  and  in  matters  of  social  and  moral 
conduct.  The  outcome  should  be  indi¬ 
viduals  prepared  and  capable  of  suc¬ 
cessful  endeavor  in  some  type  of  con¬ 
structive  work  somewhere  in  society 
and  with  desires  to  achieve  for  them¬ 
selves  and  the  welfare  of  their  fellows. 


A  TWELVE-YEAR  PLAN  FOR  EDUCATION 

Walter  W.  Ludeman 

DEAN.  SOUTHERN  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
SPRINOFIELD.  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


These  are  days  of  plans.  The 
Soviet  Five-Year  Plan,  and  those 
outlined  in  Italy,  Germany  and 
Japan  are  examples  of  schemes  which 
are  afloat  in  the  various  nations.  In 
the  United  States  we  have  the  New 
Deal  which  is  another  valiant  attempt 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

If  there  are  advantages  in  plans  for 
economic  and  industrial  recovery, 
would  not  a  plan  for  education  be 
advisable?  There  is  a  desperate  need 
at  this  time  for  educational  leaders 
to  take  an  inventory  to  find  out  the 
present  status  of  public  education  and 
upon  the  basis  of  this  check-up  find 
out  what  is  wrong  and  put  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  close  up  the  gaps. 

i  New  Objectives  Unnecessary. 

American  educators  are  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  specific  aims  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  by  the  public  school  system. 
These  objectives  have  been  carefully 
set  out  after  extended  investigation. 
Most  people  accept  the  Seven  Cardinal 
Aims  as  the  best  presentation  of  those 
things  our  public  schools  should  do. 
No  new  objectives  are  necessary.  If 
we  can  accomplish  the  aims  already 
set  up  for  achievement  enough  will 
have  been  done. 

The  fact  is  that  what  American  edu¬ 
cation  needs  is  not  a  set  of  new  goals, 
but  rather  a  re-emphasis  on  some 
of  those  which  have  already  been 
accepted. 

Some  of  the  Seven  Cardinal  Aims 
have  been  stressed  more  than  the  oth¬ 
ers.  Health  has  come  in  for  a  lot  of 
attention  since  the  war,  and  witness 
the  results.  Since  1918  statistical  evi¬ 


dence  shows  that  the  health  level 
among  children  and  grown-ups  has 
been  been  greatly  raised.  Death  rates 
are  lowering  and  life  span  is  increas- 
ing. 

The  Vocation  objective  has  come  in 
for  wide  consideration  in  late  years. 
Under  present  conditions  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  vocation  alone  is  fu¬ 
tile,  yet  we  must  retain  interest  in  the 
guidance  of  vocational  fitness. 

What  Aims  Need  Re-emphasisf 

The  four  objectives  upon  which 
there  is  need  for  renewed  concentra¬ 
tion  are:  (1)  Worthy  home  member¬ 
ship;  (2)  Worthy  use  of  leisure;  (3) 
Citizenship;  and  (4)  Ethical  charac¬ 
ter. 

The  social  stability  of  a  nation  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  homes  of  that  nation. 
If  the  public  school  can  draw  atten¬ 
tions  of  pupils  to  the  sacred  obligations 
of  home  life  through  an  intense  pro¬ 
gram  of  training  along  lines  of  worthy 
home  membership,  the  resulting  effects 
will  be  far  reaching. 

The  years  just  ahead  appear  to  be 
years  of  leisure  in  a  machine  age. 
This  means  that  people  will  have  to 
find  ways  to  take  up  idle  hours.  The 
public  school  must  re-oonsecrate  itself 
to  the  task  of  preparing  youth  to  meet 
this  new  life  just  ahead. 

Gwd  citizenship  comes  with  train¬ 
ing.  We  must  learn  the  rights  and 
duties  of  being  a  citizen.  Stability  of 
government  depends  upon  the  level  of 
civic  responsibility  and  publie  educa¬ 
tion  has  considerable  to  do  with  the 
standards  set  up  for  right  thinking 
in  citizenship.  If  that  is  true  we  need 
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a  renewed  drive  on  the  Citizenship 
objective. 

Back  of  all  these  aims  stands  that 
of  Ethical  Character.  Much  has  been 
done  along  this  line,  but  only  the  sur¬ 
face  has  been  scratched.  Public  edu¬ 
cation  is  organized  to  put  pressure  on 
a  program  to  teach  character  and  em¬ 
phasis  along  this  line  must  be  used 
immediately. 

A  Twelve-Year  Plan. 

The  system  of  public  schools  in  this 
country  can  do  anything  it  sets  out 
to  accomplish.  There  is  a  certain 
power  wrapped  up  with  the  control  of 
thirty  million  pupils  that  is  not  wield¬ 
ed  by  any  other  organization  in  social 
life.  If  the  school  authorities  wish 
to  bring  about  changes  in  the  ways  of 
doing  things  in  any  phase  of  national 
interest,  such  changes  can  be  brought 
about  by  setting  up  a  plan  and  bring¬ 
ing  pressure  on  it  through  the  school 
system  of  the  entire  country. 

I  propose  that  a  Twelve- Year  Plan 
be  adopted  at  once,  bringing  new  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  four  Cardinal  Aims  men¬ 
tioned  above:  (1)  Worthy  home  mem¬ 
bership;  (2)  Worthy  use  of  leisure; 
(3)  Citizenship;  and  (4)  Ethical 
character. 

A  twelve-year  plan  would  mean  that 
over  such  a  span  of  time  the  full  per¬ 
sonnel  of  pupils  would  have  completely 
turned  over.  The  pupil  who  started 
in  the  first  grade  would  have  gone  the 
whole  school  jouniey.  During  these 
twelve  years  they  would  have  had  a 
rigid  exposure  to  the  re-emphasis 
placed  upon  the  four  objectives. 

Unified  coJiperation  could  be  secured 
among  the  states  through  the  National 
Education  Association,  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
thnuigh  State  Teachers’  Associations. 
State  curriculums  could  be  reshaped 


to  show  the  special  emphasis  on  the 
four  objectives.  Supplements  could 
be  written  to  add  to  materials  already 
assembled  along  these  lines. 

What  would  be  the  situation  at  the 
end  of  the  twelve  years?  No  one 
knows  the  exact  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

It  would  be  a  safe  guess  to  assume 
that  home  life  would  have  improved 
and  we  could  look  forward  to  more 
social  stability  because  of  that  fact. 
Marriage  and  divorce  statistics  would 
look  better  than  they  do  now,  and  the 
entire  fabric  of  our  social  structure 
would  be  better  because  teachers  would 
have  taught  thirty  million  children 
more  about  the  meaning  of  home. 

After  twelve  years  of  emphasis  on 
worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  people 
would  know  how  to  spend  idle  hours. 
Reading,  games,  self-created  enter¬ 
tainment,  amateur  dramatic  clubs, 
sports,  outings,  excursions,  would  take 
up  all  the  spare  hours.  People  would 
have  no  time  to  get  into  trouble. 
Crime  figures  would  lower  and  the 
whole  world  would  be  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

Twelve  years  of  concentration  on 
citizenship  and  ethical  character  would 
witness  results  that  would  be  far 
reaching.  Problems  of  respect  for 
governmental  authority,  graft  in  office, 
law  enforcement,  honesty  in  business, 
and  others,  would  be  cleared  up  be¬ 
cause  people  would  be  taught  to  see 
straight. 

One’s  vision  is  too  infinitely  small 
to  imagine  the  results  of  such  a  twelve- 
year  plan  in  which  all  states,  all  teach¬ 
ers  and  all  pupils  would  be  a  unified 
whole.  The  whole  scheme  seems  far¬ 
fetched  but  not  altogether  impossible 
— remember  that  France  was  whipped 
in  1870  by  the  German  Schoolmaster. 


TEACHERS  FIRST 

W.  B.  McPherson 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOL.S,  UPSALA,  MINNESOTA 


IN  my  yesterday’s  mail  I  received 
letters  of  recommeudatioii  for  two 
teachers  who  had  applied  to  me  for 
positions.  The  first  letter  said  among 
other  things:  “She  has  been  so  busy 
taking  in  all  the  parties,  dances,  mov¬ 
ies,  and  other  social  functions  that  w’e 
have  seen  little  of  her  around  the 
school  house  except  between  nine  and 
four  o’clock  five  days  of  the  week.” 
The  second  letter  read  in  part :  “Miss 

-  is  a  fine  teacher  but  has  been  a 

failure  here  because  she  either  would 
not  or  could  not  mix  with  the  people. 
As  a  teacher  I  recommend  her  highly; 
as  a  mixer  and  a  social  leader  I  posi¬ 
tively  cannot.”  IIow  much  food  for 
thought  there  is  in  these  two  com¬ 
ments!  Are  these  two  teachers  typi¬ 
cal  of  teachers  as  a  group,  or  are  there 
teacJiers  who  use  common  sense,  good 
judgment  and  moderation  in  their  re¬ 
lations  to  community  and  social  activ¬ 
ities  ? 

It  is  easy  for  a  teacher  to  get  into 
the  habit  of  overdoing  socially.  The 
average  small  town  especially  demands 
social  leadership  of  its  teachers.  Too 
often  it  demands  not  only  leadership 
of  them  but  expecta  them  to  carry  the 
entire  responsibility  for  certain  com¬ 
munity  activities.  I  fear  that  too 
many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
Parent  Teacher  Association,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  should  be  called  a  Parent- 
audience  Teacher-performance  Associ¬ 
ation.  In  this  fashion  many  social 
organizations  in  all  of  our  communi¬ 
ties  have  degenerated  until  they  are 
parasites  upon  the  teaching  staffs  of 
our  schools.  Teachers  usually  hesitate 
to  refuse  these  social  responsibilities, 


so  the  w’illing  teacher,  like  the  willing 
horse,  is  worked  to  death. 

On  the  other  hand  we  do,  I  am  sorry 
to  admit,  have  the  “butterfly”  type  of 
teacher  who  is  only  too  anxious  to  find 
some  social  diversion  any  night  of  the 
week,  any  hour  of  the  night,  any 
month  of  the  year.  Witness  how  many 
school  boards  have  felt  that  it  was 
n(*cessarv  to  regulate  against  teachers 
attending  week-night  dances,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  It  is  an  insult  to  our  profes¬ 
sion,  you  say,  to  have  boards  pass  such 
regulations.  I  agree  that  it  is  an  in¬ 
sult  to  our  profession  to  think  that 
there  are  teachers  who  would  so  habit¬ 
ually  put  a  good  time  ahead  of  their 
physical  fitness  for  the  next  day’s  work 
as  to  make  such  regulations  appear 
necessary.  Whether  the  teacher  over¬ 
emphasizes  social  life  because  she  is 
the  “willing  horse”  or  because  she  is 
the  “butterfly”  type,  the  results  are  the 
same.  She  soon  finds  herself  physic¬ 
ally  unable  to  do  justice  to  either  her 
teaching  or  her  social  life.  If  the 
community  accepts  the  situation  an 
antiprofessional  attitude  may  develop 
which  will  cause  a  teacher’s  success  to 
be  measured  by  her  bridge  playing  or 
by  his  basketball  playing  ability  rather 
than  by  teaching  ability.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
fessionally  intolerable  situation  when 
a  teacher  must  be  hired  or  rehired  to 
teach  a  certain  Sunday  school  class,  or 
play  in  a  certain  dance  orchestra,  or 
play  center  on  the  independent  basket¬ 
ball  team.  Yet  I  am  certain  that  we 
have  each  of  us  seen  at  least  one  such 
instance. 

One  more  danger  lies  in  over-empha¬ 
sis  of  social  activities  by  teachers. 
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OfUMi  teachers  offend  local  would-be 
leaders  by  too  eagerly  and  boldly  ac¬ 
cepting  responsibility.  Jealousy  and 
friction  may  easily  result. 

Now  what  about  the  second  teacher, 
the  hermit  who  did  not  “mix”  enough. 
He  or  she  may  have  been  naturally 
shy  or  reserved,  or  possibly  plain  lazy, 
or  a  “suitcase  teacher.”  We  have  all 
met  or  heard  of  the  teacher  who  drives 
out  of  the  community  in  which  she 
teaches  early  Friday  afternoon  and 
returns  as  late  as  possible  Monday 
morning.  Three  comments  may  be 
made  concerning  this  type  of  teacher. 
Teaching  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  po¬ 
litical  job.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  profession, 
but  as  with  other  professions  our  social 
contacts  are  important.  “Pastoral 
calls”  are  almost  as  important  to  the 
teacher  as  they  are  to  the  minister. 
For  the  sake  of  education  in  general 
and  for  the  sake  of  herself  and  her 
school  in  particular,  every  teacher 
should  be  well  and  favorably  known 
by  as  many  people  in  the  community 
as  possible.  Secondly,  the  teacher  who 
fails  to  make  social  contacts  with  pa¬ 
rents  and  patrons  is  failing  to  use  one 
important  method  of  learning  more 
about  her  pupils.  Can  you  not  remem¬ 
ber  how  much  easier  it  was  to  under¬ 
stand  little  Hilly  after  you  had  met  his 
mother  and  had  that  long  visit  with 
her  at  the  Women’s  Club  banquet? 
Finally,  the  nervous  strain  of  teaching 
requires  relaxation  and  recreation. 
Over-emphasis  of  social  life  may 
weaken  a  teacher  physically,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  all  work  and  no  play 
makes  a  dull  teacher  as  well  as  a  dull 
boy.  Sadly  all  play  and  no  work  usu¬ 
ally  has  the  same  effect. 

What  then  should  be  a  teacher’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  social  organizations  and 
their  demands  up<m  her  time?  In 


my  opinion  an  excellent  summary  of 
all  advice  is:  “Be  professional;  be  a 
teacher  first.”  When  a  teacher  is  se¬ 
lecting  the  organizations  in  the  com¬ 
munity  that  are  to  receive  her  support 
and  time,  she  should  first  be  certain 
that  the  organization  she  aids  is 
worthy  from  a  community  standpoint. 
I  believe  that  she  need  not  be  consid- 
ere<l  selfish  if  she  also  asks :  “Will  this 
social  contact  help  me  personally  and 
professionally  ?  liVill  I  learn  to  know 
better  the  parents  of  my  pupils,  the 
influential  people  of  the  community, 
or  the  most  worthwhile  individuals 
through  this  work  ?  Will  I  enjoy  my¬ 
self  in  this  particular  social  atmos¬ 
phere,  so  that  it  will  truly  recreate  me 
for  my  job?” 

In  small  communities  the  problem 
of  teacher  social  leadership  is  the  more 
acute.  Most  small  communities  seem 
to  have  developed  too  many  social  or¬ 
ganizations  that  are  partly  or  wholly 
dependent  upon  teacher  leadership. 
“Believe  it  or  not,”  I  know  a  small 
town  Sunday  school  that  closed  when 
the  public  schools  closed  in  June  every 
year,  because  of  the  lack  of  “native” 
teachers.  True  leadership  in  such  an 
organization  would  consist  in  develop¬ 
ing  local  leaders,  so  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  would  need  no  longer  be  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  schools. 

I.ot  us  be  teachers  first,  then !  Social 
organizations  have  the  right  to  ask  us, 
as  they  would  any  other  individuals 
of  our  level  of  training  and  ability,  for 
social  leadership.  They  have  the  right 
to  ask  us  for  speeches,  to  ask  us  to 
serve  on  committees,  to  ask  us  to  do 
this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  no  right  to  be  angry 
when  w’e  honestly  plead  that  our  teach¬ 
ing  must  come  first,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  we  are  imable  to  do  what  they  ask. 
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EAST  TEXAS  STATE 

ARENTS  have  been  criticized 
for  failing  to  take  an  active  part 
in  studying  the  progress  of  their 
children  in  school.  On  the  part  of 
many  parents  this  lack  of  activity  is 
due  to  their  childlike  faith  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  report  card  with  its  confusing 
accumulation  of  symbols  and  its  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  ability  to  retain,  tem¬ 
porarily,  isolated  factual  materials. 
In  the  large  number  of  cases,  however, 
parental  indifference  to  acquainting 
themselves  with  school  conditions  and 
school  requirements  is  due  to  a  fear 
that  they  might  be  considered  by 
school  authorities  as:  (1)  intruders; 
(2)  meddlesome  citizens ;  (3)  dissatis¬ 
fied  taxpayers;  or  as  (4)  belligerent 
parents. 

The  continuance  of  such  misunder¬ 
standings  between  the  home  and  the 
school  is  a  serious  matter.  For  edu¬ 
cation  as  an  institutionalized  social 
agency  to  accomplish  what  it  purports 
to  accomplish — maximum  develop¬ 
ment  of  individual  interests,  abilities 
and  capacities  in  the  light  of  group 
and  individual  needs — it  behooves 
each  and  every  parent  seriously  to  ask 
himself :  “How  much  do  I  really  know 
about  the  school  my  child  attends 
The  home  studying  the  school,  how¬ 
ever,  solves  only  half  of  the  problem. 
There  must  be  a  reciprocal  study  made 
by  the  school  concerning  the  in-  and 
out-of-school  influences  on  the  pupil. 

The  same  question  turned  around 
to  read:  “How  much  do  you  really 
know  about  the  children  you  teach?” 
might  aptly  be  asked  each  and  every 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

classroom  teacher.  How  much  do  you 
really  know  about  the  pupils  you  deal 
with  day  in  and  day  out?  You  know 
that  they  are  tall  or  short ;  fat  or  slen¬ 
der ;  noisy  or  quiet ;  polite  or  impolite ; 
clean  or  dirty;  rich  or  poor;  and  you 
think  you  know  whether  they  are  smart 
or  dumb.  Is  this  information  enough  ? 
Or  do  you  need  something  more  ?  Do 
you  really  see  your  pupils  as  individ¬ 
uals,  as  possessors  of  characteristics 
that  are  differentiating?  Or  do  you 
see  them  as  children,  with  all  the  am¬ 
biguousness  that  can  go  into  the  use 
of  that  word?  Do  you  see  your  pu¬ 
pils  as  human  beings  struggling  with 
problems  as  vitally  important  to  them 
as  your  problems  are  to  you  ?  Do  you 
see  them  as  human  beings  struggling 
to  establish  themselves;  struggling  to 
succeed  just  as  you  are  struggling? 
Do  you  see  your  pupils  as  human  be¬ 
ings  fashioning  dreams,  pursuing 
ideals,  suffering  heartaches?  Or  do 
you  see  them  as  uninitiates  to  the  per¬ 
plexities  and  the  pleasures  that  come 
with  maintaining  life? 

Without  hesitation  you  say  Willie 
will  succeed  and  John  will  fail.  Are 
you  really'  justified  in  taking  such  a 
positive  stand  ?  In  passing  such  judg¬ 
ment,  judgment  pregnant  with  far- 
reaching  implications,  have  you  mar¬ 
shalled  all  of  the  facts  in  the  case  (or 
at  least  a  representative  sampling),  or 
are  you  depending  on  the  score  of  a 
single  standardized  intelligence  test, 
the  academic  marks  accumulated  dur¬ 
ing  the  pupil’s  life  in  school,  and  on 
your  own  intuition  to  give  credence  to 
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your  verdict?  Do  you  hold  the  whole 
picture  or  do  you  have  a  fragment? 
And  if  you  do  hold  only  a  fragment, 
whose  fault  is  it  ?  Is  it  because  of  poor 
home  cooperation,  community  indif¬ 
ference,  school  disorganization  ?  Or 
could  it  be  inactivity  and  lack  of  con¬ 
cern  on  your  part?  In  praising  or 
condemning  are  you  really  being  just, 
or  are  you  handing  down  decisions 
hurriedly  built  on  hastily  assembled 
evidence  ?  The  nature  of  your  answer 
identifies  you  with  the  worst  in  tra¬ 
ditionalism  or  with  the  best  in  pro- 
gressivism. 

Present  emphasis  in  the  public 
school  is  upon  the  child.  From  a  state 
of  anonymity  the  child  has  come  to 
be  credited  with  possessing  a  recog¬ 
nizable  individuality,  an  individuality 
to  be  encouraged  and  nourished 
rather  than  left  to  grow  haphazardly. 
A  judicial  acceptance  of  psychological 
principles  rather  than  a  dogmatic  sup¬ 
port  of  adult  suppositions  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  theme  of  modem  educational 
thinking.  Functional  learning  in  a 
warm,  sympathetic  environment  is 
gradually  replacing  ascetic  formalism 
The  Sixteenth  Yearbook  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators  says  in  support: 

The  welfare  of  the  individual  must 
be  placed  before  that  of  the  subject; 
grade  promotion  must  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  individual  progress,  and  the 
major  school  units  must  become  pri¬ 
marily  agencies  for  pupil  development 
rather  than  serve  as  strongholds  of  aca¬ 
demic  distinction. 

Does  the  interest  and  eoneera  shown 
by  you  in  studying  your  own  pupils 
in  and  out  of  school  justify  your  un¬ 
qualified  endorsement  of  such  a  demo¬ 


cratic  philosophy  of  education?  Pa¬ 
rents  look  to  you  to  do  among  other 
things  for  their  child:  (1)  recognize 
and  cultivate  latent  talents;  (2)  .de¬ 
velop  character  and  personal  integri^ ; 
(3)  see  that  he  shares  with  his  friends 
and  the  less  fortunate;  (4)  see  that  he 
is  obedient  and  respectful  to  his  elders ; 
(5)  see  that  he  is  well  liked,  a  gocxl 
sport,  a  tme  gentleman,  and  a  credit 
to  his  parents.  Do  you  actually  do  all 
of  these  things  ?  Are  these  considera¬ 
tions  really  a  part  of  your  teaching 
job,  or  do  parents  expect  tex)  much  ? 

Adv(x?ate8  of  permanent  cumulative 
records  in  the  public  schools  have  long 
argued  their  ease  on  the  logical  basis 
that  the  more  you  know  about  a  person 
before  he  comes  to  you  for  guidance 
the  more  likely  you  are  to  be  able  to 
be  of  some  real  service  to  that  indi¬ 
vidual.^  There  is  nothing  confusing, 
nothing  mysterious  or  technical  in  that 
sort  of  reasoning,  only  common  sense. 
Wrinkle,  speaking  of  the  secondary 
schools,  indicates  the  place  of  common 
sense  in  educational  thinking: 

The  American  secondary  school  has 
been  pathetically  inadequate  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  a  dynamic  civilization 
for  a  program  of  education  for  living 
in  a  modern  world.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  this  inadequacy  cannot  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  lack  of  professional  prepara¬ 
tion,  as  meager  as  that  may  be  on  the 
part  of  the  typical  secondary  school 
teacher.  The  failure  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  a  general  lack  of  inclination 
on  the  part  of  teachers  to  utilize  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  good  judgment  in  meet¬ 
ing  their  problems.^ 

Do  you  as  a  teacher  accept  and  prac¬ 
tice  the  common  sense  philosophy  of 
the  pupil  personnel  worker?  Or  do 
you  prefer  to  take  a  student  at  “face 


1  “Whnt  Does  Research  Say?”  State  of  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lsuislna, 
Mlciiiaan.  Bulletin  No.  308,  1937,  p.  46. 

2  W.  U  W’rlnkle:  "The  New  Hlirh  School  in  the  MakinR.”  American  Book  Company,  1938. 
PaRe  13. 
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value”;  to  evaluate  a  pupil’s  prowth 
unaided  by  any  information  other  than 
that  secured  by  infrequent,  casual  ob¬ 
servances  in  the  classroom  ?  Are  you 
a  scientist  or  are  you  an  impression¬ 
ist  ?  If  you  are  a  scientist  you  are  a 
combination  teacher,  social  worker  and 
diaprnostician.  If  you  are  an  impres¬ 
sionist  you  stand  a  chance  of  also  be¬ 
ing  an  egotist.  To  achieve  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  accuracy  in  predicting 
pupil  needs  and  in  evaluating  pupil 
growth  calls  into  play  elements  other 
than  sheer  enthusiasm  and  self-confi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

A  graduate  student,  a  teacher  with 
considerable  teaching  experience,  re¬ 
cently  questioned  the  logic  back  of 
promoting  better  teacher-home  rela¬ 
tionships.  Opposition  was  based  on 
the  grounds  that  teachers  who  visit  the 
homes  of  their  pupils  in  their  efforts 
to  understand  the  pupil  better,  fre¬ 
quently  tend  to  penalize  those  students 
whose  homes  provide  a  standard  of 
living  definitely  below  average.  An¬ 
tipathy  for  a  pupil  whose  home  life  is 
one  of  misery,  ignorance,  dissension, 
crime,  immorality,  etc.,  is  a  serious  in¬ 
dictment  against  any  teacher.  Teacher 
aversion  for  such  unfortunates  pre¬ 
sages  a  philosophy  of  life  and  educa¬ 
tion  that  is  cold,  impersonal  and  cal¬ 
culating.  Actually,  realization  that 
such  environmental  forces  are  contend¬ 
ing  for  a  pupil’s  time  and  energy 
should  stimulate  a  teacher  to  do  more, 
not  less,  for  that  particular  student. 
Humaneness,  warmth,  understanding, 
these  are  what  the  child  needs  and 
longs  for.  Tolerance  and  sympathy — 
these,  says  Cameron  Beck  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  are  the  tools 


of  the  teacher  with  an  understanding 
heart.  And  that  teacher  who  lacks 
those  tools,  who  fails  to  see  school  life 
as  it  really  is,  is  overpaid  no  matter 
how  small  the  present  salary,  or  how 
short  the  school  year,  or  how  pressing 
the  financial  obligations. 

Teachers  are  hurrying  to  endorse 
the  humanistic  philosophy  embodied 
in  the  principles  of  modern  education. 
To  have  this  endorsement  l)ecome 
more  than  a  matter  of  lip  service,  how¬ 
ever,  teachers  must  realize  that  they 
must  study  the  individual  pupil  more 
actively,  more  intensively,  more  pur¬ 
posefully  than  ever  before.  In  the 
classroom,  in  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties,  in  the  home,  at  play,  at  work, 
wherever  the  pupil  is  a  participant  or 
an  observer,  clues  to  the  needs  and  in¬ 
terests  of  that  individual  are  to  be 
found.  Are  you  as  a  teacher  capable 
of  assuming  this  added  responsibility 
of  social  worker?  Is  it  asking  too 
much  to  expect  you  to  essay  the 
combined  role  of  nietho<lologist,  sub 
ject  specialist,  psychologist,  mental 
hygienist,  sociologist,  and  counselor? 
Are  you  sufficiently  concerned  with  the 
far-reaching  implications  that  rest  in 
carefully  studying  child  growth  and 
development  in  and  out  of  school  to 
justify  the  confidence  placed  in  you 
by  the  home  and  the  school,  to  justify 
the  authority  accompanying  your 
teaching  position  ?  If,  as  Wrinkle 
says,  ‘‘Diagnosis  of  the  individual  is  a 
relatively  unknown  and  unpracticed 
art  in  education,”  *  who  is  to  blame  ? 

The  question  still  persists:  How 
much  do  yon  really  know  about  the 
pupils  you  are  now  teaching? 


3  W.  L.  W'rinkle:  ‘‘The  New  High  School  in  the  Making,”  p.  19. 
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The  youth  of  today  embarking 
upon  the  adventure  of  adult  life 
finds  that  “individualism”  is 
frowned  upon  by  his  fellows.  If  he 
has  not  been  taught  his  proper  res- 
gponsibility  for  the  welfare  of  others, 
he  finds  himself  a  misfit.  The  public 
school,  as  an  institution  provided  for 
and  financed  by  a  community  to  do 
for  its  children  those  things  (educa¬ 
tionally)  which  its  members  are  not 
prepared  to  do,  do  not  have  time  to  do, 
or  do  not  have  the  money  for  (as  indi¬ 
viduals),  has  a  responsibility  here. 

The  school,  by  fitting  children  to 
live  and  function  more  efficiently  in 
society,  is  a  socializing  agency.  No 
school  can  function  as  an  educational 
institution  more  efficiently  than  the 
individuals  who  make  up  the  teaching 
staff.  If  the  individual  teacher  can 
lie  assisted  in  realizing  his  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  development  of  the  social 
side  of  his  pupils  as  well  as  the  scho¬ 
lastic,  perhaps  a  better  adjusted  citi¬ 
zenry  will  result.  How  l)etter  can  the 
social  side  of  a  pupil  be  developed  than 
through  actual  s<x;ializing  experience 
in  an  intelligent  personnel  arrange¬ 
ment  within  the  school  system  ? 

The  Pupil  in  a  Changing  Social  Order. 

The  public  school  population  rep¬ 
resents  a  wide  range  of  ability,  think¬ 
ing,  experience,  culture  and  aptitude. 
The  problem  of  adjusting  himself 
to  each  new  group  with  which  he 
comes  in  contact  is  indeed  perplexing 
to  many  an  adolescent.  If  this  adjust¬ 
ment  during  school  life  is  difficult,  the 
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problems  which  present  themselves  in 
later  life  are  much  more  difficult. 

1.  Increasing  Interdependence.  A 
child  in  the  public  school  continues  to 
be  an  individual  legitimately  only  so 
far  as  he  promotes  the  welfare  of  his 
class  or  his  group.  The  recitation  is 
not  merely  a  dialogue  between  pupil 
and  teacher,  but  it  is  a  learning  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  whole  group  where  each 
pupil  contributes  his  part.  Pupils 
come  to  realize  that  their  actions  and 
comments  affect  all  of  the  others  in  the 
school.  They  come  to  think  of  their 
influence  before  they  act. 

An  individual’s  contact  with  others 
in  adult  life  is  even  more  difficult 
What  shall  be  his  responsibility  toward 
his  neighbor  ?  How  shall  he,  as  a  citi¬ 
zen,  assist  in  combating  crime  in  the 
adjoining  state  ?  The  former  intrepid 
virtues  of  physical  courage,  patriotism, 
fidelity  and  charity  are  thought  by 
many  people  to  be  decidedly  pernicious 
in  their  present  connotation.  Thus  it 
may  be  seen  that  man  is  constantly 
broadening  his  range  of  thinking  and 
responsibility — he  is  becoming  more 
and  more  interdependent. 

2.  Demands  on  the  Individual.  The 
world  problems  which  must  be  faced 
by  the  personnel  of  classrooms  of  today 
as  they  become  the  men  and  women  of 
tomorrow  are  baffling,  to  say  the  least. 
Their  nation  is  not  certain  where  it  is 
heading,  economically,  socially,  or 
morally.  As  the  transition  takes  place, 
individuals  must  change  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  new  situation. 

A  new  and  more  significant  type  of 
leadership  is  demanded.  Many  mem- 
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berg  of  the  present  generation  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  have  made  a  miserable 
failure  in  directing  the  nation’s 
course.  They  have  hopes  that  the  lead¬ 
ership  developed  by  those  in  another 
generation  will  be  sufficient  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.  The  following 
traits  and  qualities  are  demanded  by 
the  public  to  be  present  in  youth: 
ability  to  follow  instructions,  spirit  of 
friendliness  and  helpfulness  rather 
than  charity,  critical  attitude  toward 
law  enforcement  and  public  officials 
rather  than  one  of  apparent  Jaissez 
faire,  a  dvnamic  personality  rather 
than  one  of  pure  alliance,  moral 
courage  rather  than  physical  courage, 
and  tenacity  to  see  the  nation  “right” 
rather  than  the  attitude  of  “right  or 
wrong,  my  country.”  How  may  these 
traits  be  developed  ?  Does  a  teacher 
have  an  obligation  in  this  connection? 

A  Teacher's  Responsibility. 

A  teacher  should  “know,”  should  be 
“able  to  do,”  and  should  possess  the 
ability  to  help  others  in  knowing  and 
doing.  At  no  period  in  history,  per¬ 
haps,  has  more  emphasis  been  placed 
upon  the  latter  than  at  the  present 
time.  Society  has  come  to  judge  teach¬ 
ers  on  the  basis  of  the  product  turned 
out.  In  the  language  of  dollars  and 
cents,  is  the  teaching  job  being  done 
as  efficiently  as  possible?  This  atti¬ 
tude  necessitates  an  abiding  interest 
in  pupil  personnel.  It  seems  that  a 
teacher  has  a  two-fold  responsibility 
which  grows  out  of  the  proldems  men¬ 
tioned  heretofore :  he  is  responsible 
for  “selling”  his  profession  both  to  his 
pupils  and  to  the  public,  and  he  has 
a  responsibility  in  connection  with  his 
obligation  to  each  of  the  pupils  with 
whom  he  eomes  in  eontact. 

Education  is  being  placed  on  trial 


today.  Will  it  be  able  to  stand  the 
test  ?  Even  though  public  opinion,  for 
the  most  part,  recognizes  the  value  of 
education,  the  teaching  profession  has 
lost  much  of  its  prestige.  A  teacher 
should  be  a  salesman  for  his  profes¬ 
sion  and  for  education  in  general,  not 
from  a  selfish  standpoint,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  saving  the  public  school 
for  the  youth  of  tomorow.  Salesman¬ 
ship  may  be  practiced  in  the  classroom 
as  well  as  before  any  civic  organiza¬ 
tion — a  product  usually  speaks  for  it¬ 
self.  The  American  people  should  be 
assisted  in  recognizing  the  relative 
importance  of  “chewing  gum,  automo¬ 
biles,  tobacco,  and  children.” 

Someone  has  said  that  a  teacher  per¬ 
forms  many  tasks  for  which  he  is  not 
paid.  If  that  be  true,  is  it  not  all  the 
more  so  in  this  period  of  salary  reduc¬ 
tion  and  other  drastic  changes?  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  review  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  this  period  of 
transition  creates  new  problems  for 
boys  and  girls.  The  “depression”  in 
many  homes  has  taught  children  to  be 
economical  and  to  live  without  waste. 
Many  children  are  able  to  find  enter¬ 
tainment  in  things  which  would  have 
appeared  drab  a  few  years  ago.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  many  families  are 
unable  to  provide  the  proper  portion 
of  home  education.  Discouragement 
may  have  resulted  in  neglect.  In  this 
case  the  responsibility  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  proper  social  traits  and  atti¬ 
tudes  falls  more  definitely  upon  the 
public  school  teacher.  The  home  does 
not  provide  the  opportunity  for  social 
contact  and  adjustment  which  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  schools.  The  teacher  owes 
it  to  his  pupils  not  only  to  assist  but 
to  direct  them  in  forming  desirable 
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social  traita.  But  how  shall  this  task 
be  accomplished  I 

Why  Organize  Pupil  Personnel? 

The  writer  wishes  to  suggest  a  pupil- 
personnel  organization  as  an  adequate 
means  of  meeting  a  pupil’s  needs  for 
social  development  and  of  discharging 
a  teacher’s  responsibility  for  this  de¬ 
velopment.  If  there  is  the  need  for 
this  social  development,  as  has  been 
suggested,  why  limit  the  organization 
of  pupil  personnel  to  laboratory  classes 
or  even  to  classroom  activity  ?  If  there 
is  value  to  be  derived  from  such  prac¬ 
tice  in  a  laboratory  class,  may  not 
similar  value  be  derived  from  similar 
practice  in  an  academic  class  or  in 
extra-curricular  activities?  There  is 
a  demand  for  some  form  of  personnel 
arrangement  in  most  every  line  of 
endeavor  in  the  public  school.  The 
demand  arises,  first,  from  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place  within  the 
public  schools  themselves  and,  second, 
from  a  developing  consciousness  of  the 
obligation  of  the  school  to  provide 
“life  situations”  insofar  as  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Then  why  should  teachers  not 
attempt  to  develop  a  worthwhile  teach¬ 
ing  device  from  this  personnel  organi¬ 
zation  rather  than  permit  it  to  run  its 
course  because  of  an  attitude  of  inso¬ 
uciance  on  their  part. 

The  public  school  enrollment  is  in¬ 
creasing  by  thousands  annually.  Since 
1930  the  high  school  enrollment  alone 
has  increased  15  per  cent.  In  spite 
of  these  increases,  the  teaching  staff 
was  reduced  by  as  many  as  thirteen 
thousand  teachers  in  a  single  year. 
Because  of  unemployment,  the  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  public  and  continuation 
schools  has  increased.  Due  to  these 
facts,  buildings  and  classrooms  are  be¬ 
ing  overcrowded.  These  factors  tend 


to  reduce  the  efficiency  of  teaching. 
The  public  is,  however,  demanding 
greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  its 
teachers.  It  is  public  money  which  is 
supporting  public  education,  and  the 
taxpayer  is  insisting  upon  results.  A 
pupil  who  graduates  fitnn  high  school 
unable  to  express  himself  verbally  or 
on  the  written  page,  one  who  cannot 
conduct  a  simple  organization  meeting 
successfully,  one  who  cannot  spell,  one 
who  cannot  display  any  semblence  of 
leadership,  and  one  who  cannot  dem¬ 
onstrate  intelligent  “followship,”  serve 
as  permanent  indictments  to  the  public 
school. 

A  teacher  often  finds  the  burden  of 
his  tasks  overwhelming  because  of  the 
increased  responsibilities.  An  ade¬ 
quate  pupil-personnel  organization 
may  assist  the  instructor  in  a  number 
of  ways  and  yet  not  result  in  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  pupils.  The  use  of  a 
personnel  arrangement  to  care  for  the 
routine  duties  of  class  government, 
those  connected  with  the  care  of  in¬ 
structional  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  those  arising  from  record  keeping, 
relieves  the  teacher  immensely.  No 
teacher  should  be  selfish,  however,  to 
devise  this  plan  for  his  own  benefit. 
A  personnel  organization  should  stand, 
primarily,  on  its  merit  in  providing 
a  means  for  learning  and  developing 
for  the  pupils  in  the  class. 

Schools  should  gage  their  activities 
in  terms  of  life  situations — not  in 
terms  of  the  sordid  and  vulgar  side  of 
things,  but  from  a  more  idealistic 
aspect.  What  should  life  in  society 
be  like?  Teachers  should  come  to 
apply  the  yardstick  of,  “Is  life  like 
that?”  more  definitely  to  the  pupil 
activity  which  they  are  directing.  To 
provide  this  similarity,  pupils  in  a 
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classroom  or  laboratory  will  be  gov¬ 
erned,  in  part,  by  some  members  of 
their  group  rather  than  by  the  teacher 
entirely.  They  will  provide  some 
means  for  caring  for  the  materials 
with  which  they  work  as  well  as  some 
means  of  keeping  a  record  of  their 
work — adult  living  requires  this  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  youth  with  whom  teachers 
come  in  contact  finds  himself  living 
in  a  period  of  new  developments 
which  makes  new  demands  on  citizens. 
He  is  compelled  to  make  adjustments 


in  his  o^^^l  life  which  will  enable  him 
to  take  his  share  of  responsibility.  Be¬ 
cause  of  neglect  and  inability  on  the 
part  of  many  parents,  the  development 
of  the  proper  social  philosophy  and 
conduct  in  some  children  has  been 
neglected.  This  responsibility,  there¬ 
fore,  if  it  is  to  be  met,  falls  on  the 
teacher.  He  should  adjust  and  teach 
the  personnel  of  his  class  in  such  a  way 
that  the  members  may  meet  and  exe¬ 
cute  their  responsibilities  as  citizens 
efficiently  and  with  as  little  friction 
as  possible. 


SOME  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY  OF 
EFFECTIVE  TEACHER  ORGANIZATION 

Robert  Partin,  Ph.D. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY 
ALABAMA  POLYTEXJHNIC  INSTITUTE,  AUBURN.  AI.ABAMA 


“Actors,  doctors,  dentists,  bricklayers, 
railroad  workers,  street  sweepers,  shirt 
makers, — members  of  all  trades  and  pro¬ 
fessions  have  organized  and  have  bet¬ 
tered  themselves  through  cooperation. 
AVhy  cannot  the  teachers,  a  group  pro¬ 
verbially  underprivileged  and  underpaid, 
go  and  do  likewise?  .  .  .  because  they 
are  too  stupid,  too  suspicious,  and  too 
afraid  of  their  jobs?” 

ITCH  is  the  talk  that  teachers 
may  hear  wherever  teacher  or¬ 
ganization  is  frankly  discussed. 
One  may  admit  that  within  the  profes¬ 
sion  there  are  the  stupid,  the  suspic¬ 
ious,  “the  fraidy  cats,”  but  these  types 
are  found  within  all  groups.  The 
problem  of  teacher  organization  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  is  true  that  teachers,  like 
all  other  workers  and  professional  peo¬ 
ple  belong  to  the  human  race  and  want 
more  pay,  but  there  the  similarity 
seems  to  end.  Teachers  are  a  tribe 
apart — a  suppressed  minority — an  in¬ 
articulate  group  in  an  age  which  be¬ 


longs  to  the  hell-raisers  and  the  head¬ 
liners. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  effective 
teacher  organization.  First,  there  are 
the  difficulties  which  are  the  result  of 
the  organization  of  our  educational 
system.  Second,  there  are  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  are  due  to  the  diverse  types 
of  peoples  who  make  up  the  teaching 
profession.  There  is,  of  course,  con¬ 
siderable  overlapping  of  these  general 
classifications,  but  to  follow  them  will 
make  for  clearness  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subject. 

The  Difficulties  Which  Are  the  Result 
of  the  Organization  of  Our  Edur 
rational  System. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the 
teacher  organization  problem  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  organization  of 
our  educational  system  may  be  divided 
into:  (1)  the  employer,  (2)  the  loca- 
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tion  of  school  plants,  (3)  the  educa¬ 
tional  products,  (4)  school  finance, 
(5)  weapons. 

The  Ajuerican  public  school  teach¬ 
ers  are  employees  of  the  state  (the 
term  state  is  applied  to  all  types  of 
governments  which  employ  school 
teachers).  Since  the  government  is  an 
institution  organized  for  public  good 
rather  than  for  private  gain,  and  since 
the  teachers  are  “public  servants”  in¬ 
stead  of  mere  laborers,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  teachers  and  their 
employers  (the  governments)  is  not 
the  same  as  the  relationship  between 
capital  and  labor.  There  is  no  class 
hatred  between  the  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee.  In  fact,  many  teachers  and 
their  immediate  boss  are  members  of 
the  same  political  party,  go  to  the  same 
church,  and  hold  to  similar  social  and 
political  theories.  Furthermore,  the 
teachers  are  given  the  task  of  teaching 
the  youth  of  the  land  respect  for  law 
and  devotion  to  country.  The  teachers 
themselves  are  law-abiding  and  patri¬ 
otic.  If  teachers  desired  to  act,  against 
whom  would  action  be  taken?  Prin¬ 
cipals,  superintendents,  supervisors. 
State  Department  officials,  and  the 
Parent-Teacher  associations  have  re¬ 
garded  the  teachers’  cause  as  their 
cause.  Ixx^al  boards  generally  have 
been  friendly — so  have  the  governors 
and  the  State  legislatures.  The  aver¬ 
age  American  is  proud  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  is  deeply  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  teachers. 

The  teachers  have  no  control  over 
the  admittance  to  membership  in  the 
profession.  The  state  educates  a  large 
number  of  teachers  every  year  and 
grants  them  a  license  to  teach  without 
any  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession.  Since  there  is 
a  surplus  of  teachers  who  are  willing 


to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  are  un¬ 
willing  to  work  for  small  salaries,  the 
members  of  the  profession  are  helpless. 
The  condition  is  made  more  hopeless 
by  the  fact  that  the  passage  of  all  ten¬ 
ure  laws  and  salary  scales  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  state. 

The  scattered  nature  of  the  school 
system  is  a  decided  handicap  to  teacher 
organization.  Instead  of  being  located 
in  centers  of  population  as  are  most 
of  the  great  industries  whose  workers 
have  been  successfully  unionized,  the 
American  public  schools  are  scattered 
through  the  United  States.  There  are 
forty-eight  state  systems,  more  than  a 
thousand  county  systems,  and  many 
city  and  local  systems.  In  short,  the 
American  educational  system  is  scat¬ 
tered  over  3,743,529  square  miles  of 
territory,  and  the  schools  range  in  size 
from  the  one-teacher  school  of  the 
rural  districts  to  the  great  universi¬ 
ties.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  the 
American  school  teachers  together  in 
large  numbers  often  enough  to  do 
much  effective  work  toward  self  help, 
unless  they  are  willing  to  spend  more 
time  and  money  to  accomplish  this. 

Even  when  teachers  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  they  are  more  concerned  with 
their  own  classroom  problems  than 
with  the  problems  of  nation-wide  or¬ 
ganization.  Often  there  is  little  in 
common  between  the  elementary,  the 
high  school,  and  the  college  teachers. 
At  times  there  is  considerable  friction 
among  them.  The  teachers’  differences 
could  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  teach¬ 
ers  were  able  to  meet  more  often  and 
talk  over  their  problems,  as  many 
workers  do.  In  his  work,  the  teacher 
is  away  from  other  teachers,  and  fails 
to  learn  the  value  of  cooperation, 
w’hich  the  industrial  worker  learns 
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while  working  at  the  same  machine 
with  hia  fellow  worker. 

The  product  of  the  schoolroom  is  not 
saleable.  Most  children  are  a  finan¬ 
cial  burden  upon  their  parents  and  the 
state  for  eighteen  years,  some  for  much 
longer.  In  a  system  where  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  largely  judged  by  the  price 
his  products  bring  on  the  market,  the 
teacher  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 
Compare  the  products  the  schools  turn 
out  with  those  turned  out  by  a  box 
factory,  and  you  can  readily  see  why 
the  school  teacher’s  problems  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  problems  of  those  who 
make  boxes.  The  box  makers  turn 
out  standard  boxes — millions  of  them 
just  alike.  The  time  of  production  is 
short,  the  cost  is  known,  the  product  is 
sold,  a  profit  is  realized,  the  product 
is  consumed — all  within  a  few  weeks. 
Seventeen  years  are  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  work  offered  in  the 
public  school  systems,  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  college  degree  in  no  wise 
assures  a  person  that  a  profit  can  be 
realized  from  his  education. 

Every  public-spirited  citizen  in 
America  is,  or  at  least  professes  to  be, 
the  friend  of  the  public  school  teach¬ 
ers  ;  so  why  are  teachers  given  so  much 
sympathy  and  so  little  pay  ?  The 
answer  is  simple.  Public  school  funds 
come  through  taxation,  and  explorers 
are  still  searching  for  a  people  who 
love  to  pay  taxes.  Other  better  organ¬ 
ized  departments  often  secure  a  larger 
share  of  state  funds.  So  when  the 
teachers  start  a  fight  for  a  higher  wage 
they  find  the  tax-payers  league,  other 
departments,  and  the  professional 
economy  boys  lined  up  against  them. 
The  teachers  have  been  told  to  stay  out 
of  politics,  and  rather  than  fight  such 
formidable  forces  they  stay  out. 

School  finances  are  further  compli¬ 


cated  by  the  fact  that  school  monie* 
come  from  several  different  sources— 
state,  county,  city,  and  local  districts. 

In  some  states  the  monies  also  come  ' 
in  unequal  amounts  to  the  various  sys¬ 
tems,  and  consequently  one  system  will 
have  enough  money  to  operate  the 
schools  for  four  months,  another  may 
operate  for  nine  months,  and  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  may  operate  for 
twelve.  What  does  all  this  have  to  do 
with  teacher  organization  ?  Simply  | 

this:  it  destroys  the  chance  for  con-  [ 

certed  action.  j 

What  are  the  weapons  usually  em-  . 
ployed  by  labor  in  their  fight  against  I 
capital  ?  Can  these  be  successfully  ( 
employed  by  teachers  ?  The  weapon 
most  often  employed  by  labor  has  been 
the  strike.  Along  with  the  strike,  and  i 
often  at  the  same  time,  “scab”  violence  j 
and  appeal  for  public  sympathy  have 
been  used.  Sabotage  has  been  used  by 
the  more  radical  groups,  but  it  is  not 
in  general  practice.  A  teacher  strike 
has  not  yet  proved  its  effectiveness, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  a  I 
nation-wide  strike  of  the  teachers  is 
out  of  the  question  under  the  present 
system.  The  financial  aspect  of  such 
a  strike  is  interesting.  It  would  be 
very  different  from  an  industrial 
strike.  In  any  industrial  strike  both  j 
capital  and  labor  would  be  financially 
injured,  whereas  in  a  teachers’  strike 
the  teachers  alone  would  suffer  a  finan-  ' 
cial  loss.  In  fact,  if  the  teachers  of  i 
any  state  should  strike  for  one  school  j 
year,  the  state  would  be  greatly  bene-  ! 
fited  financially.  Sabotage  is  out  of  | 
the  question,  for  there  is  a  difference  i 
between  destroying  machinery  or  | 
goods,  and  killing  children.  There  is 
a  difference  between  destroying  a  fac-  j 
tory  and  a  school  building ;  the  former 
is  private  property,  whereas  the  latter  j 
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belongs  to  the  public.  Teachers  are 
exposed  to  violence.  Few  members 
would  be  willing  to  tap  their  scab  suc¬ 
cessors  upon  the  head  with  a  brick  dur¬ 
ing  chapel  exercises. 

Since  the  employer  of  the  American 
public  school  teacher  is  the  state,  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  in  some  of  its 
phases,  at  least,  is  political.  The  only 
hope  then  lies  in  rallying  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  the  couse  of  education. 
This  calls  for  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  teachers.  Can  teachers  be  so 
organized  as  to  secure  from  the  state 
just  rewards  for  their  work?  This 
question  leads  to  the  consideration  of 
the  second  class  of  difficulties — the 
difficulties  which  are  due  to  the  diverse 
types  of  people  who  make  up  the 
teaching  profession. 

Diverse  Types  of  Teachers. 

The  American  school  teacher  pre¬ 
sents  for  the  student  of  individual 
differences  many  perfect  specimens. 
Physically,  mentally,  economically, 
morally,  culturally,  socially,  politic¬ 
ally,  and  professionally,  teachers  are 
different. 

The  folowing  are  some  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  make  organization  diffi¬ 
cult: 

1.  There  are  both  men  and  women 
in  the  profession — there  are  far  more 
women  than  men.  The  membership 
of  both  sexes  in  the  profession  doubles 
the  differences,  and  consequently  the 
difficulties  of  organization. 

2.  The  ages  of  the  teachers  range 
from  the  teens  to  the  eighties.  Some 
have  seen  over  fifty  years  of  service; 
others  only  one —  their  first  and  last. 
To  those  who  are  ready  to  retire,  the 
subject  of  teachers’  unions  can  be  of 
little  more  than  an  academic  interest; 
to  those  who  are  going  out  after  one 


or  two  years,  the  subject  would  be  of 
no  interest  at  all. 

3.  In  mental  abilities  the  range  is 
from  high  type  morons  to  geniuses. 

4.  In  preparation,  which  could  and 
should  be  standardized,  there  is  no 
standardization.  There  are  those  who 
have  not  finished  high  school,  and  there 
are  tho^  who  have  earned  a  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degree.  The  outlook  of 
a  person  who  has  spent  seven  years 
around  a  college  campus  is  naturally 
different  from  one  who  has  spent  no 
years  there. 

5.  When  we  examine  the  amount 
of  studying  done,  we  find  the  same 
differences  in  preparation.  Some  stud¬ 
ied  to  the  detriment  of  eyes  and  gen¬ 
eral  health;  others  placed  eyes  and 
health  above  all  knowledge  and  never 
studied  at  all. 

6.  The  opportunities  for  culture 
are  not  the  same.  Many  are  located 
at  the  centers  of  culture,  and  they  may 
have  music,  art,  literature,  science,  for 
the  asking;  others  are  located  at  the 
cross-road  schools,  where  the  only 
sources  of  information  and  inspira¬ 
tion  are  grade  textbooks. 

7.  The  profession  has  its  share  of 
“jiners” — men  and  women  who  would 
join  anything  to  get  their  names  in 
print.  There  are  also  a  great  number 
of  “fraidy  cats” — men  and  women  who 
are  afraid  to  join  any  movement, 
afraid  because  “it  is  expensive,”  afraid 
because  “they  don’t  want  to  get  mixed 
up  with  anything.” 

8.  The  general  morality  of  teach¬ 
ers  is  above  the  average,  but  the  range 
of  morality  is  great.  Nothing  can  de¬ 
stroy  cooperation  so  effectively  as  a 
difference  of  opinion  upon  moral 
issues. 

9.  Upon  the  question  of  “theory 
and  practice  of  education”  there  is  a 
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wide  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
would  educate  all  who  knock  at  the 
school  doors;  others  would  exclude 
many  of  the  knockers.  Some  favor  the 
“fads  and  frills”;  others  would  stick 
to  “the  pith  and  marrow  of  our  cul¬ 
ture.”  Some  believe  in  education  for 
life;  others  believe  in  an  education  for 
college.  Some  believe  that  three  years 
of  high  school  is  better  for  the  child 
than  four;  others  believe  that  four 
years  are  absolutely  essential.  Some 
believe  in  the  “activity  school” ;  oth¬ 
ers  believe  in  “sticking  to  the  books.” 
Some  believe  in  a  school  of  joy;  oth¬ 
ers  believe  in  puritanical  discipline. 
These  “schools”  are  an  ever-present 
source  of  friction. 

10.  Politically,  and  this  is  most 
important,  teachers  are  hopelessly  di¬ 
vided,  both  upon  national  and  local 
issues. 

11.  If  all  other  professional  and 
personal  differences  could  be  settled 
amicably,  there  would  remain  the 
eternal  salary  question,  upon  which 
there  is  a  very  personal  and  a  very  un¬ 
professional  disagreement.  The  wide 
differences  in  salaries  have  aroused 
much  hatred  and  jealousy.  The  salary 
range  is  far  too  great.  In  some  states 
rural  teachers  receive  less  than  $300 
per  year,  while  football  and  basketball 
coaches  and  executives  in  the  same 
state  receive  over  $12,000  per  year. 
It  is  difficult  to  secure  cooperation  be- 
twe(‘n  workers  when  one  receives  forty 
times  as  much  as  another. 

In  the  profession,  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  age  and  youth,  dull  and 
bright,  trained  and  untrained,  cul¬ 
tured  and  uncultured,  etc.,  are  innum¬ 
erable  variations  of  the  same  attitudes 
and  characteristics.  Indeed,  teachers 
are  a  motley  crew.  Marked  differ¬ 
ences  tend  to  make  individualists,  and 


individualists  are  unwilling  to  submit 
to  the  discipline  necessary  for  effec¬ 
tive  organization. 

What  Shall  Be  the  Nature  of  a 
Teachers'  Union? 

If  the  teachers  should  seriously  at¬ 
tempt  to  organize,  they  would  be  im¬ 
mediately  confronted  with  a  third  class 
of  difficulties — the  nature  of  their  or¬ 
ganization.  In  other  words,  they  must 
choose  a  plan  either  similar  to  the 
labor  unions  or  the  professional  asso¬ 
ciations.  Teachers  are  in  a  group  mid¬ 
way  between  laborers  and  professional 
people.  Undoubtedly  most  teachers 
prefer  not  to  be  called  laborers,  but 
many  of  them  draw  wages  which  are 
very  small  and  in  other  ways  they  are 
less  fortunate  than  laborers  in  the 
skilled  trades.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
professions,  such  as  law  and  medicine, 
are  generally  regarded  as  far  more 
desirable  than  the  teaching  profession, 
and  the  teachers  might  be  willing  to 
join  a  national  association  of  profes¬ 
sional  people,  because  of  the  prestige 
of  organizations  such  as  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  American 
Medical  Association,  but  the  idea  at 
present  seems  fantastic.  These  rich 
and  powerful  groups  would  not  care 
for  such  poor  and  weak  relatives.  They 
have  already  fought  for  years  to  secure 
what  they  have  today,  and  do  not  care 
to  take  up  the  fight  for  another  pro¬ 
fession. 

On  the  other  hand,  affiliation  with 
labor  unions  presents  a  different  type 
of  difficulty.  Labor  leaders  are  will¬ 
ing  to  enlist  teachers  in  their  ranks 
but  teachers  have  been  unwilling  to 
join  in  large  numbers.  In  some  cases 
the  board  of  education  has  expressed 
extreme  hostility  toward  labor  unions. 
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The  blessings  which  would  come 
from  an  affiliation  with  a  labor  organ¬ 
ization  are  not  unmixed.  The  one  big 
advantage  would  be  the  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  which  labor  could  wield  in  behalf 
of  the  low-salaried  teacher.  The  great¬ 
est  drawback  would  be  the  loss  of  pro¬ 
fessional  prestige,  which  is  consider¬ 
able  in  certain  communities.  If  teach¬ 
ers  turn  to  labor  they  are  sure  to  be 
divided ;  the  college  professors  and 
the  executives  in  the  public  schools 
will  remain  professional  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  alienated  from  the  natural 
leaders.  Labor  unions  are  also  expen¬ 
sive.  This  is  no  small  matter  to  teach¬ 
ers  working  on  as  little  as  $300  a  year. 


Since  the  teaching  profession  is  mid¬ 
way  between  the  professions  and  the 
labor  unions,  the  ideal  teacher  organ¬ 
ization  would  be  a  happy  combination 
of  the  best  features  in  both  the  unions 
and  the  associations.  Certainly  we 
cannot  achieve  this  in  a  few  short 
years,  but  our  improvement  is  within 
our  own  midst.  Teachers  may  learn 
much  from  the  rich  past  of  labor,  med¬ 
icine,  law,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  achieve 
success  through  a  half-hearted  imita¬ 
tion  of  these  organized  groups.  They 
can  achieve  success  only  by  improving 
themselves,  by  burying  their  petty  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  by  fighting  for  what  is 
just  and  decent. 


SOME  TRENDS  IN  ORGANIZING  THE 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 
M.  L.  Gobttino 
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All  our  schools  are  embarrassed 
^  by  the  abundance  of  curriculum 
content  that  is  available.  This 
has  led  to  a  consideration  of  standards 
of  selection,  has  increased  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  formulating  a  well  balanced 
program,  and  has  raised  issues  of  fun¬ 
damental  importance.  In  considering 
changes  in  organization  of  the  social 
studies  we  may  take  as  our  point  of 
departure  the  relation  of  the  social 
studies  to  each  other.  One  rallying 
point  for  the  improvement  of  tradi¬ 
tional  teaching  procedure  through  or¬ 
ganization  is  the  functional  unit. 
While  the  functional  unit  is  not  a 
major  plan  of  organization,  it  reflects 
a  point  of  view  in  contrast  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  which,  when  manifested  on  a 
larger  scale  involves  a  new  relation¬ 


ship  of  all  the  social  studies  to  each 
other. 

One  school  of  educational  thought 
which  has  affected  teaching  practices 
in  the  social  studies  has  favored  the 
traditional  organization  of  subject 
matter  into  separate  courses.  In  the 
extreme  form  of  this  plan  each  of  the 
social  disciplines  is  believed  to  con¬ 
tain  a  part  of  the  racial  heritage,  soci¬ 
ally  useful,  and  which  should  be  trans¬ 
mitted  in  an  unadulterated  form.  Con¬ 
tent  is  expected  to  be  mastered  by  pro¬ 
ceeding  logically  within  the  limits  of 
each  subject.  When  exhibited  as  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  school,  these  separate  sub¬ 
jects  may  appear  either  as  parallel  or 
as  successive  courses. 

A  recent  statement  by  DeBoer  sug¬ 
gests  a  partial  explanation  for  this 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  some  misgiv- 
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ings  for  its  practice.  He  says:  “Be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  necessary  on  the  col¬ 
legiate  and  university  levels  to  abstract 
certain  phases  of  our  environment  for 
specialized  study,  we  have  drawn  the 
questionable  analogy  that  general  edu¬ 
cation  should  consist  of  similar  air¬ 
tight  cells.” ' 

Among  the  factors  operating  to 
change  the  picture  just  portrayed, 
mention  may  be  made  here  of  two,  viz : 
a  new  attitude  toward  the  learner  and 
a  shift  of  emphasis  within  the  social 
sciences.  Upon  continued  reflection, 
there  is  the  disposition  to  assign  the 
purpose  of  the  learner  a  large  place  in 
the  learning  situation.  Departure 
from  tradition  in  th^  selection  and 
organization  of  subjec^''^n^atter  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  emphasis  upon 
use  and  meaning  for  the  pupil. 

In  the  second  place,  the  nature  of 
the  social  studies  is  such  as  to  require 
a  frequent  rewriting  and  a  changing 
theme  for  interpretation.  We  have 
seen  political  interpretation  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  economic  and  social 
theme,  with  recent  reference  to  cul¬ 
ture  as  a  basis  for  interpretation.  For 
a  decade  or  two  this  shifting  emphasis 
has  established  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  subjects  with  even  some 
suggestions  of  overlapping.  Taught  as 
separate  subjects,  this  relationship 
could  be  effected  only  by  some  form  of 
correlation.  If  subjects  are  organized 
as  parallel  courses  vertical  articulation 
cannot  always  be  assured,  and  with 
successive  courses  horizontal  articula¬ 
tion  is  diflicult  if  not  impossible. 

These  considerations  together  with 
an  over-supply  of  individual  subjects 


support  the  idea  of  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  materials  in  some  form  of 
a  general  social  studies  course.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  general  so¬ 
cial  studies  is  the  breaking  down  of 
the  traditional  subject  lines.  In  actual 
practice  there  are  variations  in  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  individual  subjects  lose 
their  identity.  In  the  fusion  course 
suggested  by  Hatch  the  subjects  of  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  and  civics  are  fused 
but  not  entirely  merged,  as  we  gather 
from  the  following  statements:  “His¬ 
tory  is  meaningless  without  a  stage — 
geography — to  act  it  on.  A  stage 
without  action  is  inane  and  absurd. 
And  group  action,  history,  without  or¬ 
ganization — government  or  civics — is 
impossible.”  ^  “I  want  to  see  the  vari¬ 
ous  tributaries,  geography,  history, 
civics,  each  contributing  to  the  main 
stream.”  • 

According  to  the  unified  program  of 
which  Rugg’s  plan  is  typical,  subjects 
as  such  have  no  significance,  but  the 
basis  for  organization  of  materials  is 
some  current  topic,  problem,  or  issue. 
As  Rugg  says:  “We  must  invent  a 
new  synthesis  of  knowledge  and  make 
it  the  basis  of  the  entire  school  curric¬ 
ulum.  The  conventional  barriers  be¬ 
tween  the  existing  subjects  must  be 
ignored  in  curriculum  making.  The 
starting  point  shall  be  the  social  insti¬ 
tution,  or  political  and  economic  prob¬ 
lem — not  the  subject.  Psychological 
forces  must  oust  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  form  as  the  directing  themes  of 
organization.”  * 

The  essential  difference  between  the 
unified  plan  and  the  individual  sub¬ 
ject  plan  is  the  point  of  view  used  as 


1  DeBoer,  John  J.,  “Intefcratlon — A  Return  to  First  Principles."  School  and  Society,  V<a. 
XlJ.n  (February  22,  1936),  p.  247. 

2  Hatch,  Roy  W.,  "Training  In  ClUsenshlp."  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1926. 
Page  271. 

3  Ibid.,  page  267. 

4  Rugg,  Harold:  "A  Preface  to  the  Reconstruction  of  the  American  School  Curriculum." 
Teachers  College  Record,  Vol.  XXVn  (March.  1926),  pp.  606-7. 
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a  basis  for  selection  and  organization  ings  can  come  about  by  the  proper  re¬ 
ef  materials  and  activities.  The  indi-  lationship  of  materials,  which,  after 
vidual  subject  plan  uses  as  a  basis  a  all,  is  the  main  goal  of  organization, 
fundamental  concept  or  generalization  Although  a  completely  integrated  cur- 
selected  from  and  confined  to  the  lim-  riculum  in  the  public  school  does  not 
its  of  one  subject,  while  the  unified  exist  at  the  present  time,  in  the  near¬ 
plan  begins  with  a  problem  or  issue  est  approaches  to  it  the  social  studies 
and  draws  on  material  irrespective  of  frequently  serve  as  the  “core”  or  “cen- 
subject  lines.  ter  of  interest”  for  several  or  all  the 

The  unified  plan  in  its  attempt  to  other  subjects, 
effect  a  better  relationship  of  materials  Another  phase  of  the  reorganization 
is  not  without  some  limitations.  It  movement  which  is  making  itself  ap- 
has  been  pointed  out  that  while  bar-  parent,  is  the  tendency  toward  a  vigi- 
riers  between  subjects  have  been  elim-  lant  search  for  fundamental  principles 
inated,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  and  basic  purposes.  In  this  concen- 
equally  formidable  barriers  may  not  trated  attempt  to  redefine  and  refor- 
arise  between  the  topics  of  experiences  mulate  objectives,  the  social  studies 
within  a  course.®  While  individual  share  with  the  other  subjects  of  the 
courses  may  contain  units  as  well  as  curriculum.  Limitation  of  space  does 
functional  material,  the  fused  and  not  permit  discussion  of  the  question 
unified  courses  are  unique  in  that  of  objectives  of  social  studies  except 
“they  insist  upon  a  functional  organ-  to  mention  one  phase  of  it  in  passing: 
ization  as  well  as  functional  content.”*  that  is,  the  relationship  of  the  social 
In  other  words,  they  emphasize  “the  studies  curriculum  to  the  social  order, 
importance  of  organization  for  social  This  is  called  to  our  attention  as  we 
objectives  as  well  as  the  selection  of  read  and  hear  discussions  on  the  value 
socially  valuable  material.”’^  of  such  items  as  the  teaching  of  citi- 

The  operation  of  the  same  forces  zenship,  current  events,  contemporary 
mentioned  above  leads  to  a  consider-  problems,  etc.  But  there  is  a  still  more 
ation  of  the  relation  of  the  social  stud-  fundamental  element  toward  which 
ies  to  the  other  subjects  in  the  curric-  attention  is  being  directed  and  which 
ulum.  Attempts  to  organize  the  social  is  being  appreciated  more  keenly, 
studies  in  harmony  with  the  remainder  This  looms  up  before  us  when  think- 
of  the  school  program  range  all  the  ing  of  the  school  as  a  social  agency,  or 
way  from  correlation  plans  emphasized  when  comparing  educational  objectives 
for  several  decades,  wherein  each  les-  snd  social  ends.  In  other  words,  to 
son  or  unit  is  connected  with  strategic  what  extent  is  education  responsible 
points  in  other  subjects,  to  the  more  for  social  progress?  The  rapidity  of 
recent  proposals,  such  as  those  by  changes  in  society  has  placed  this  prob- 
Dewey  and  Rugg,  for  completely  inte-  lem  in  bold  relief  and  has  focussed  our 
grated  or  unified  curricula.  This  trend  attention  upon  it.  The  social  studies 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  idea  that  oome  in  for  special  consideration  here 
the  proper  outcomes  and  understand-  because  of  the  nature  of  their  content 

5  Wilson,  Howard  E.:  “Current  Curricular  Experimentation  In  the  Social  Studies.**  Historical 
Outlook.  Vol.  XX  (December,  192«).  p.  3»2. 

<  Bye,  Bdsar  C.:  “Fusion  or  Confusion.**  Historical  Outlook,  VoL  XXIV  (May,  1933).  p.  3M. 
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— social,  economic,  civic,  and  political. 

A  reconsideration  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  school  to  social  change  and 
social  progress  is  precipitated  by  the 
culminating  effects  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  American  education  is  be¬ 
coming  aware  of  its  social  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  term. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  evolving  a 
more  satisfactory  theory  of  education 
which  gives  recognition  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  as  a  member  of  society  as  well  as 
an  individual  as  such. 

As  an  aid  in  interpreting  recent 
trends  in  organizing  the  social  studies 
we  may  call  attention  to  the  movement 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  American 
school  system  and  the  establishment  of 
the  junior  high  school.  As  Wilson  re¬ 
minds  us:  “It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
particular  functions  and  possibilities 
of  the  junior  high  school  constitute 
one  major  influence  at  work  in  the 
reshaping  of  the  social  studies.”  * 

A  recent  study*  of  the  courses 
offered  in  the  social  studies  by  grades 
shows  that  the  reorganized  schools  are 
reflected  in  these  courses,  and  especi¬ 
ally  is  this  true  at  the  junior  high 
school  level  and  in  the  upper  grades 
of  the  shortened  elementarj’  school. 
This  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
of  those  advocating  reorganization,  as 
well  as  a  confirmation  of  principles 
upon  which  the  movement  was  pro¬ 
moted.  Prominent  among  these  prin¬ 
ciples  is  the  one  suggested  by  the  con¬ 
cept  of  “learnability,”  which  is  a 
fundamental  criteria  of  contemporary 
education.  Besides  day  by  day  organ¬ 
ization  for  teaching  purposes,  leam- 
ability  affects  grade  placement  and  the 

8  Wilflon,  Howard  K.,  op.  cit.,  p.  394. 


recognition  of  individual  differences. 
It  is  a  key  idea  of  the  reorganized 
school  and  its  scope  of  operation  is 
from  the  kindergarten  up.  Briefly 
stated,  it  implies  that  during  the  stages 
of  mastery,  use  and  application,  con¬ 
tent  must  be  organized  with  reference 
to  the  mental  nature  and  mental  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  learners. 

Developments  in  the  social  studies 
also  reflect  their  relationship  to  the 
school  population.  With  the  popular¬ 
ization  of  education  the  school  finds 
itself  making  adjustments  to  a  group 
increased  both  in  size  and  in  hetero¬ 
geneity.  In  the  midst  of  a  disposition 
to  place  the  social  studies  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  it  should  be  noted  that  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  influence  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  people  as  a  whole  has  never 
existed.  For  instance,  as  late  as  1910, 
with  one  in  ten  of  the  people  of  high 
school  age  attending  high  school,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  less  than 
seven  in  one  hundred  of  the  general 
population  were  exposed  to  history.^* 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  which  the  social  studies 
may  effect  they  are  faced  today  with 
opportunities  unprecedented. 

There  are  also  some  shifts  in  em¬ 
phasis  as  to  the  best  type  of  education 
suited  to  the  needs  of  pupils.  A  few 
years  ago,  with  a  new  consciousness 
of  “laggards  in  our  schools,”  consid¬ 
erable  emphasis  was  given  to  the 
proper  education  of  the  backward 
child.  Later  we  gave  special  recog¬ 
nition  to  talent  and  ability  for  leader¬ 
ship.  The  incapable  and  the  brilliant 
both  being  relatively  few,  we  have  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  what  has  been 


9  Department  of  Superintendence,  Fourteenth  Yearbook,  National  Bducation  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1936,  pp.  84-88. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  143. 

11  Tryan,  Rolia  M.:  "One  Hundred  Years  of  History  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Uhited 
Statea"  School  Review,  Vol.  XVII  (February,  1934),  p.  103. 
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termed  “the  new  fifty  per  cent.”  This 
group,  representing  an  approximate 
majority  of  our  population,  is  typified 
by  the  “ordinary”  or  the  “average” 
person.  Although  not  conspicuous  for 
their  ingenuity  nor  marked  by  their 
creativeness,  these  persons  are  capable 
of  intelligent  and  discriminating  ser¬ 
vices  as  citizens.  So  long  as  we  are 
committed  to  democracy  as  our  ideal 
we  are  under  obligation  to  move  every 
pupil  up  the  scale  of  civic  standards. 
While  present  civic  deficiencies  may 
be  the  starting  point,  each  child  should 
be  advanced  as  far  as  his  interests, 
capacities  and  maturity  will  permit. 

The  trends  in  organizing  the  social 
studies  are  not  altogether  unmixed 
ones.  Departure  from  blind  adherence 
to  the  authoritorian  utterances  of  an 
earlier  day  forces  us  to  evaluate  the 
consequences  of  new  plans  of  proced¬ 
ure  on  the  basis  of  meager  evidence. 
Objective  data  are  not  available  re¬ 
garding  the  success  of  the  various  pro¬ 
posed  plans.  In  the  midst  of  this  sit¬ 
uation  appraisal  must  be  based  upon 
some  formulated  set  of  criteria.  Among 
such  criteria  which  seem  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  merit  are  those  recently  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence,^^  which  may  be  quoted  at 
this  point: 

1.  The  plan  of  organization  should 
facilitate  and  require  continuous  reor¬ 
ganization  of  experience  on  the  part  of 
the  learner. 

2.  The  organization  of  the  social 
studies  should  challenge  the  teachers  to 
put  forth  their  best  efforts. 

3.  The  arrangement  of  materials  in 
the  social  studies  should  give  the  pupil 
an  accurate  and  realistic  understanding 
of  society. 

4.  The  plan  of  organization  should 


permit  maximum  interplay  between  the 
various  aspects  of  the  social  studies. 

5.  If  the  social  studies  objectives  are 
fully  attained  the  entire  school  curricu¬ 
lum  must  be  affected.  Social  values 
should  be  sought  in  all  subjects. 

Even  a  casual  survey  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  reveals  that  the  social  studies  can¬ 
not  function  in  a  maximum  way  with¬ 
out  overcoming  a  number  of  diflScul- 
ties,  of  which  we  pause  here  to  men¬ 
tion  three. 

The  interest  of  adult  groups  and 
institutions  seems  to  be  limited  to 
moulding  youth  into  conventional  ste¬ 
reotypes  rather  than  giving  them  wise 
guidance  for  constructive  service.  In 
the  attack  upon  issues  and  problems, 
where  they  can  be  clearly  seen,  wish¬ 
ful  thinking  and  sentimentalism  must 
be  displaced  by  logical  and  critical 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole.  Progressive  im¬ 
provements  and  constructive  reforms 
will  always  require  a  vigilant  search 
for  and  the  comprehension  of  funda¬ 
mental  ideas. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  evident 
that  for  purposes  of  general  education 
the  interests  and  point  of  view  of  sub¬ 
ject  specialists  must  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher.  We  must  clearly  distinguish 
the  implications  of  education  for  schol¬ 
arship  and  education  for  citizenship. 
We  are  not  implying  that  they  are  in¬ 
compatible,  but  we  are  suggesting  that 
they  be  reconciled  to  each  other. 

In  the  recent  tendency  for  national 
committees  to  be  reluctant  to  supply 
details  of  organization,  we  see  a  greater 
responsibility  upon  local  authorities 
and  teachers.  This  must  be  met  by 
higher  standards  and  qualifications  of 
preparation.  The  tendency  in  many 


IS  Department  of  Superintendence,  Fourteenth  Yearbook,  National  Eklucation  AsaociaUon, 
Washington,  D,  C„  1936,  pp.  231-2. 
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statefl  to  raise  the  qualifications  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  secondary  schools  both  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  training  and 
by  stipulating  that  teaching  be  done  in 
fields  of  major  and  minor  preparation 
seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion. 

If  we  were  to  generalize,  we  might 
conclude  by  saying  that  we  can  best 
assure  continued  prc^ess  in  the  future 


by  a  wholesome,  well-intended,  critical 
evaluation  of  present  practices,  and  a 
searching  investigation  for  possible 
improvements.  Maturity  of  thought 
and  responsibility  in  action  can  come 
about  by  such  intelligent  recognition 
of  the  realities  in  education  and  in 
society  as  will  clarify  our  goals  and 
objectives  and  provide  a  basis  for  cer¬ 
tainty  of  methods  and  procedures. 


“REVOLUTION  ”  AS  A  FAD  IN  HISTORY 

Lawrence  J.  Mannion 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE.  FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 


PRIOR  to  the  late  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  term 
“Revolution”  in  history  was 
quite  definitely  limited  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  a  “fundamental  and  sudden 
change”  in  the  government  of  a  coun¬ 
try.  Three  great  revolutions  were 
commonly  recognized :  the  English 
Revolution  when  Charles  I  was  de¬ 
throned  (1642),  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  (1776),  and  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  (1789).  Since  1887,  when  Ar¬ 
nold  Toynbee  coined  the  phrase,  “The 
Industrial  Revolution,”  there  has  been 
an  ever-increasing  tendency  to  multi¬ 
ply,  apparently  without  limit,  the  use 
of  the  expression,  “Revolution.”  We 
now  have  a  first  and  second  Industrial 
Revolution,  a  Commercial  Revolution, 
an  Economic  Revolution,  an  Agricul¬ 
tural  Revolution,  a  Communications 
Revolution,  etc.,  etc.  In  American 
History,  to  the  Revolution  of  1776  has 
been  added  the  Revolution  of  1800, 
the  Revolution  of  1828,  and  no  doubt 
in  time  the  Revolution  under  Roose¬ 
velt.  If  textbook  writers,  and  there¬ 
fore  teachers  of  history,  in  their  use  of 
the  word  Revolution  were  content  with 


the  small  “r,”  with  a  return  to  a  broad 
Websterian  definition  to  indicate 
merely  some  “change  or  alteration  in 
a  system,”  the  over-employment  of  the 
term  would  perhaps  be  excusable.  The 
essence  of  history  is  change,  and  in 
that  sense  all  history  is  a  series  of  rev¬ 
olutions.  Unfortunately  the  term  has 
retained  much  of  its  old  meaning  of 
a  f  undamental  and  sudden  change,  not 
only  for  the  reader  and  student  but  in 
great  part  for  historians  and  teachers 
themselves,  with  a  consequent  loss  of 
reality  and  truth  in  the  presentation 
of  the  subject.  In  order  to  justify 
their  use  of  the  word,  historians  have 
had  to  build  up  in  the  minds  of  their 
readers  a  picture  of  rapid  and  dra¬ 
matic  change,  have  been  compelled  to 
strain  for  eflFects,  with  a  result,  no 
doubt  vivid  and  striking,  but  too  often 
untrue. 

Perhaps  the  expression  “Commer¬ 
cial  Revolution”  offers  as  good  an  ex¬ 
ample  as  any  of  the  improper  use  of 
the  term.  To  the  student  of  history 
confronted  with  the  idea  “Commercial 
Revolution”  the  following  questions 
immediately  occur:  “What  was  the  na- 
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tore  of  thiB  Revolution  ?  When  did  it 
take  place  ?  What  were  its  causes  and 
what  the  effects  ?”  It  immediately 
becomes  apparent  from  a  perusal  of 
the  works  employing  the  expression 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  de¬ 
fine,  at  any  rate  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  describe  its  nature.  “Narrowly  and 
technically  speaking,”  one  author  tells 
us,  “the  Commercial  Revolution  is  the 
effect  of  the  expansion  of  Europe  upon 
European  and  World  commerce.”  The 
time  of  this  Revolution  is  not  made 
clear,  although  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  it  took  place  before  the  Industrial 
Revolution  which  is  commonly  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  eighteenth  century,  at 
least  in  English  History.  The  term  as 
used  in  some  works  would  seem  to  cor¬ 
respond  vaguely  to  the  expansion  and 
commercial  development  of  the  late 
fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  a  period  of  change  far  from 
sudden,  if  indeed  fundamental. 

We  encounter  new  difficulties  when 
we  turn  to  the  causes  of  this  “Revolu¬ 
tion.”  One  author  tells  us  that  these 
were  “several  important  innovations 
in  the  art  of  navigation.”  Of  first 
significance,  it  seems,  were  a  series 
of  inventions  in  the  field  of  nautical 
instruments,  of  which  the  mariner’s 
compass,  the  astrolabe,  quadrant,  sex¬ 
tant,  and  chronometer  are  considered 
most  important.  Yet  the  mariner’s 
compass  was  known  in  Europe  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  century,  the  astrolabe 
before  800,  while  the  sextant  and 
chronometer  date  from  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  If 
these  later  inventions  are  properly  con¬ 
sidered  causes  of  the  revolution  it 
would  seem  that  its  origin  must  be 
pushed  back  considerably,  making  it 
correspond  with  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  while  if  the  earlier  inventions 


are  to  be  considered  as  causes,  the  date 
for  the  beginning  of  the  so-called 
Commercial  Revolution  must  be  put 
ahead  several  centuries.  A  second 
group  of  causes  is  offered  us,  includ¬ 
ing  improvements  in  maps,  charts  and 
tables,  the  building  of  lighthouses, 
clearing  of  harbor  obstacles,  etc.  All 
of  these  would  seem  rather  the  conse¬ 
quences  or  accompanying  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  Commercial  Revolution, 
yet  their  causal  nature  is  insisted  up¬ 
on  by  some  authors.  Another  cause, 
held  out  to  us,  was  the  development 
of  larger  and  more  seaworthy  ships. 
The  tendency,  we  are  told,  was  to  con- 
emtrate  upon  building  larger  ships: 
the  galleon,  caravel,  carrach,  etc.  It 
occurs  to  the  reader  that  this  tendency 
toward  larger  ships  was  evident  in 
Venice  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  ships  considerably  larger 
than  those  in  use  in  early  trans-oceanic 
trade  were  built.  We  are  inclined  to 
doubt  the  importance  of  the  galleon 
as  a  cause  of  the  Commercial  Revolu¬ 
tion,  when  we  learn  that  the  Dutch  and 
English  later  specialized  in  somewhat 
smaller  crafts,  swifter  and  more  sea¬ 
worthy,  these  too,  incidentally,  being 
described  as  causes.  All  these  inven¬ 
tions  and  improvements  are  definitely 
assigned  by  historians  as  causes  of  the 
Commercial  Revolution,  and  the  par¬ 
allel  is  made  between  it  and  the  later 
Industrial  Revolution,  which  de¬ 
pended,  we  are  told,  upon  inventions 
in  textile  machinery,  steam  power,  and 
metallurgy. 

The  meaning  of  Commercial  Revo¬ 
lution,  sufficiently  vague  at  best,  is 
further  confused  when  we  find  that 
some  textbook  writers  describe  it  as 
accompanied  by  or  resulting  in  move¬ 
ments  which  others  consider  an  integ¬ 
ral  part  of  the  revolution  itself.  For 
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example,  one  author  states  that  the 
Commercial  Revolution  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  growth  in  foreign  trade. 
Evidently  to  him  this  was  not  a  part 
of  the  revolution  itself,  although  other 
authors  disagree.  The  Commercial 
Revolution  and  the  accompanying 
growth  of  foreign  trade  and  fresh  cul¬ 
tural  contacts  led,  we  are  told,  to  a 
radical  change  in  European  tastes. 
Indeed,  one  w'riter  assures  us  that  the 
Commercial  Revolution  caused  a  “rev¬ 
olution”  in  European  tastes  and  cus¬ 
toms.  Unfortunately  for  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  thesis,  in  drawing  a  picture 
of  these  radical  changes  the  author 
actually  traces  a  long  and  gradual  pro¬ 
cess  of  development  beginning  in  the 
early  middle  ages  and  carrying  down 
through  the  nineteenth  century.  For 
instance,  he  says,  “the  use  of  silks  for 
clothing,  tapestry,  and  so  on,  was 
considerably  increased  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  silk  culture  from  the  East  and 
its  rapid  development  in  northern 
Italy  and  southern  France.”  But  any 
student  of  medieval  history  knows  that 
the  silk  culture  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  the  sixth  century,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  Greek  and  Sicilian  cultivation 
its  rapid  development  in  northern 
Italy  took  place  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  Can  this  be  the 
effect  of  the  Commercial  Revolution  ? 
If,  however,  we  are  to  believe  that  as 
a  result  of  the  Commercial  Revolu¬ 
tion  silk  ceased  to  be  a  luxury  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  this  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
taken  place  before  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  if  indeed  it  is  true  of  many 
countries  today.  The  use  of  furs  as 
a  symbol  of  wealth  and  social  rank, 
is  also  ascribed  to  the  Commercial 
Revolution,  although  certainly  such 
use  is  as  surely  indicative  of  society 


in  the  ^liddle  Ages  as  of  the  early 
modern  period. 

To  describe  greatly  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  former  luxuries  as  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  tastes  of  a  people,  would 
be  amusing  if  it  were  not  seriously 
put  forward  by  school  texts  and  as 
seriously  accepted  by  students.  Sugar, 
the  historian  of  the  Commercial  Revo¬ 
lution  tells  us,  was  first  introduced  “at 
this  time,”  and  states  that  dovm  to  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  chief  sweetening  used  for  food  and 
beverages  had  been  honey.  This  is 
doubtless  true,  but  when  one  speaks 
of  the  discovery  of  sugar-cane  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America  as  working  a  revolutionary 
change  in  tastes,  it  is  certainly  strain¬ 
ing  for  effect.  To  create  a  picture  of 
radical  change  it  is  necessary  to  ignore 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century 
culture  of  sugar-cane  in  Sicily  and 
Spain.  The  picture  is  further  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  realization  that  sugar  did 
not  come  into  common  use  in  many 
countries  of  northern  Europe  until  the 
nineteenth  century  despite  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  imports  from 
America.  Increased  ability  to  pur¬ 
chase  what  had  been  a  luxury  can 
hardly  be  called  a  revolution  in  taste 
unless  we  are  to  assume  that  early 
settlers  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  sweet¬ 
ening  their  food  with  sorghum  and 
blackstrap  molasses  had  no  “taste”  for 
the  sugar  available  to  their  brethren  in 
the  East.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to 
pursue  this  subject  farther,  but  it 
might  be  permitted  to  point  out  that 
in  order  to  build  up  a  vivid  picture 
some  historians  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  ascribe  to  the  Commercial  Revolu¬ 
tion  the  introduction  of  certain  trop¬ 
ical  fruits  such  as  oranges  and  lemons, 
which  were  cultivated  in  southern 
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Europe  at  least  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century.  Certainly  it  would  appear 
that  if  the  greatly  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  luxuries  noted  in  the  twentieth 
century  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  tastes  in  itself  caused  by  the 
Commercial  Revolution,  the  historian 
must  rush  to  the  rescue  with  at  least 
one  more  “revolution”  to  complete  the 
explanation.  This,  of  course,  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  “revolution  in  transpor¬ 
tation”  of  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

On  the  whole,  one  is  driven  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  phrase  Commercial 
Revolution  either  represents  no  actual 
reality  in  the  history  of  mankind,  or 
else  something  quite  different  from 
what  the  words  seem  to  imply.  Under¬ 
stood  as  a  long  period  of  slow  and 
gradual  change  in  European  and  world 
commerce,  beginning  in  the  middle 
ages,  embracing  the  whole  of  modem 
times — a  period  in  which  we  are  still 
living — the  words  have  some  validity. 
Far  from  representing  something  sud¬ 
den  or  fundamental,  the  change  indi¬ 
cated  is  gradual  and  one  of  degree 
rather  than  kind.  The  magnitude  of 
the  change  becomes  evident  only  when 
we  compare  a  cross-section  of  society 
such  as  the  present  with  a  more  re¬ 
mote  period.  Such  a  contrast  does  not 
justify  the  word  revolution,  since  there 
has  scarcely  been  a  time  in  man’s  his¬ 
tory  when  he  could  not  so  contrast  his 
own  age  with  former  times  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  In  the  sense  that  there 
is  always  change  and  development,  the 


term  revolution  may  be  justified.  But 
the  historian  who  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  phrase-making  does  not  understand 
it  so.  He  must  present  a  picture  of 
a  revolution  which  has  unity  of  time 
and  place,  of  cause  and  effect.  To  do 
so  he  must  compress  within  an  appar¬ 
ently  short  space  of  time  events  which 
have  taken  place  centuries  apart,  he 
must  confuse  cause  with  effect,  and 
parallel  developments  with  the  move¬ 
ment  he  is  tracing — in  a  word,  he  must 
give  to  his  portrait  of  events  a  unity 
which  can  be  found  only  in  his  own 
mind.  The  result  is  often  vigorous 
and  powerful  writing,  interesting  and 
popular  with  readers — ^but  it  is  not 
history. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  recent 
years  the  true  picture  of  the  continuity 
of  historical  development  has  been  ob¬ 
scured  somewhat  by  advocates  of  “rev¬ 
olutions”  in  man’s  affairs,  who  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  prevailing  craze  for  slo¬ 
gans  and  striking  topical  sentences. 
One  hopes  that  in  time  the  “revolu¬ 
tion,”  like  the  “epoch,”  will  pass  out 
of  history  teaching.  Some  even  ven¬ 
ture  to  trust  that  the  much-feared  revo¬ 
lutions  to  come  in  the  social  and  po¬ 
litical  order,  far  from  being  sudden 
and  fundamental,  may  take  on  the 
aspect  of  the  “revolutions”  so  much 
in  vogue  among  present-day  historians 
— a  slow  and  gradual  change  in  society 
taking  place  over  centuries  and  fre¬ 
quently  not  too  evident  to  men  living 
in  the  period  in  question. 


CAN  BETTER  SKILLS  IN  ENGLISH  BE  ATTAINED 
BY  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT? 

Jesse  L,  Ward,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TOL.EDO,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

The  skills  mastered  by  the  aver-  of  which  he  now  is  possessed.  There 
age  high  school  graduate  repre-  is  nothing  about  the  learning  process 
sent  too  small  a  return  for  twelve  in  language  more  difficult  than  the 
years  of  school  experience  in  trying  to  learning  process  in  other  subjects.  If 
develop  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  then  the  results  are  unsatisfactory  and 
mother  tongue.  The  speaking  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
writing  skills  of  the  average  entering  teaching  that  goes  into  English,  the 
college  freshman  are  insufficient  either  only  consolation  we  have  is,  that  there 
for  college  needs  or  for  the  demands  must  be  a  lack  of  sufficient  and  vital- 
of  the  business  world.  The  negative  izing  motivation  for  students  in  the 
attitudes  toward  the  development  of  study  of  English.  Many  earnest  high 
English  skill,  implanted  after  years  school  students  have  had  their  atti- 
of  secondary  education,  are  too  many,  tudes  toward  the  learning  of  English 
The  small  degree  of  interest  mani-  ruined  and  made  negative  by  the 
fested  by  the  average  high  school  stu-  teacher’s  adherence  to  a  belief  that 
dent  in  increasing  his  stock  of  words,  grammar  study  for  the  sake  of  a  bo(Ji 
his  sense  of  punctuation,  capitaliza-  knowledge  of  grammar  would  myste- 
tion,  paragraphing,  and  organization  riously  find  its  way,  somehow  or 
or  plan  of  oral  and  written  composi-  other,  into  the  spoken  and  written 
tion  is  totally  incommensurate  with  expression  of  the  learner.  This  oon- 
the  amount  of  teaching  effort  directed  elusion  is  just  as  fallacious  as  to  sup- 
toward  a  development  of  this  interest,  pose  that,  somehow  or  other,  students 
Must  it  be  said  that  there  is  a  smaller  will  mysteriously  blossom  out  into  ex- 
net  return  in  the  learning  of  English  amples  of  fine  citizenship  because  of 
for  the  time  spent  in  its  teaching  than  a  book  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
for  any  other  high  school  subject  ?  As  government.  The  endless  drudgery  of 
yet,  there  is  not,  nor  should  there  be,  correcting  thousands  of  sentences  in 
a  conviction  on  the  part  of  secondary  English  work-books,  or  supplying  cor- 
school  teachers  that  the  average  high  r^t  forms  in  completion  exercises,  and 
school  senior’s  competency  in  English  of  giving  the  rule  in  each  case  from 
is  good  enough.  To  my  mind,  there  an  English  grammar  of  encyclopedic 
is  no  teaching  problem  that  should  size  has  not  resulted  in  the  English 
have  greater  stimulus  to  the  ingenuity  skills  hoped  for  by  teachers  devoted  to 
and  creative  ability  of  English  teach-  such  means.  We  have  tried  the  tradi- 
ers,  than  effort  toward  some  more  tional  methods  long  enough,  and  we 
efficient  way  of  increasing  the  amount  must  admit  that  they  have  been  par- 
of  English  skill  on  the  part  of  the  tial  failures.  It  is  not  intelligent  to 
average  high  school  student  above  that  go  on  and  on,  doing  the  same  things 
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j  over  and  over  again  and  getting  ap- 
j  proximately  the  same  results  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation.  It  is  time  to  re¬ 
appraise  the  results  of  our  efforts.  So 
far,  every  reappraisement  of  this  kind 
j  has  shown  that  progressive  teachers 
should  be  dissatisfied  with  present 
results. 

The  prime  objectives  in  high  school 
English  teaching  are  increased  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue.  These  objectives  can  be 
brought  about  only  through  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  continued  exercise  in  speaking 
Engli^,  writing  English,  reading  Eng- 
I  lish,  and  thinking  English.  Progress 
in  these  abilities  is  not  measurable  if 
the  student  keeps  right  on  practicing 
j  his  errors  in  oral  and  written  oompo- 
j  sition,  in  reading,  in  exercising,  and  in 
i  thinking  with  his  meager  vocabulary. 
I  These  skills  are  a  matter  of  gradual, 
i  but  continuous  growth  through  the 
doing  of  them  under  good  teaching  by 
a  teacher,  which  is  supposed  gradually 
!  to  reduce  the  repetition  of  errors. 

Since  therefore,  the  objectives  are  the 
■  performance  of  these  activities,  the  in- 

j  dividual  interests  of  pupils  must  be 

discovered,  so  that  expression  can  be 
an  outgrowth  of  interest  around  func¬ 
tional  centers  of  experience,  as  Harold 
A.  Anderson  puts  it.  In  fact,  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  English  classes  must 
shift  to  a  utilitarian  use  of  language 
in  every-day  writing  and  speaking. 

An  attempt  to  reach  this  objective 
was  started  by  the  author  in  an  exper- 
j  imental  English  class  at  the  De  Vil- 
biss  High  School  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
enough  time  was  spent  for  the  instruc¬ 
tor  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  pupils 
so  that  a  reliable  diagnosis  of  pupil 
interest  could  be  made.  These  indi- 
'  vidual  interests  furnished  the  motiva- 
I  tion  for  oral  and  written  composition 


work,  for  conversation,  for  discussion, 
for  thinking,  and  for  listening. 

First,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
samples  of  the  various  English  abili¬ 
ties  in  a  class,  talks  were  assigned  to 
the  pupils  on  concrete  centers  of  in¬ 
terest  alone.  One  boy  was  intensely 
interested  in  the  building  of  model 
airplanes  and  had  achieved  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  which  enabled  him  to  build 
to  scale  models  of  every  well-known 
type  of  airplane.  His  interest  in  air¬ 
planes  had  stimulated  him  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  airplane  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Wright  Brothers’  era  to 
the  present.  This  boy  possessed  a 
greater  fund  of  knowledge  well  or¬ 
ganized  around  this  subject  than  the 
teacher  himself  possessed.  When  as¬ 
signed  a  talk  on  a  particular  model, 
with  the  model  itself  in  his  hand,  he 
surprised  himself,  his  teacher,  and  the 
whole  class  with  an  ability  to  talk 
about  the  thing  nearest  his  heart,  and 
with  an  almost  entire  lack  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness  in  doing  so.  A  stenogra¬ 
pher  made  an  accurate  transcript  of 
this  oral  composition.  This  transcript 
was  then  worked  out  in  a  lesson  sheet 
for  the  next  day,  duplicated,  and 
handed  to  each  pupil.  (See  Illustra¬ 
tion  1.)  Thus  the  pupils  were  made 
to  realize  that  their  own  work  in  oral 
English  was  to  become  the  subject 
matter  of  instruction.  By  running  the 
composition  on  the  left  half  of  the 
work  sheet  and  ballooning  out  to  the 
right  side  of  the  paper  the  errors  in 
grammatical  construction,  a  discussion 
readily  ensued  about  certain  aspects, 
such  as  lack  of  agreement  of  pronouns 
and  the  importance  of  such  agreement 
for  good  English  expression.  In  the 
same  way  the  discussion  centered  upon 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  by  this 
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means,  developed  a  sense  of  awareness 
of  English  in  its  proper  form  without 
relying  on  formal  book  instruction. 
In  fact,  it  became  a  class  project  for 
the  students  to  develop  their  own  gram¬ 
mars. 

These  were  limited  to  the  use  of 
sentences;  of  words  and  modifiers  in 
sentences  that  best  expressed  the 
thought  and  the  purposes  of  the  oral 
and  written  compositions. 

During  the  semester  these  students, 
after  having  been  in  the  experimental 
class,  became  highly  motivated  in  their 
English  activities  by  centering  all  ex¬ 
periences  around  topics  of  intense  in¬ 
dividual  interests.  This  method  did 
something  for  these  students  that  no 
other  instruction  had  succeeded  in  do¬ 
ing,  and  the  report  of  the  English 
teachers,  to  whom  these  students  re¬ 
turned,  reflected  an  attitude  toward 
the  acquisition  of  English  skill  that 
differed  substantially  from  the  attitude 
held  upon  entering  the  experimental 
class.  A  continuance  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  over  a  longer  period  of  time  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilled  teacher  will 
eventuate  in  a  larger  net  return  in 
English  skills  for  the  time  spent  by 
both  teacher  and  student,  than  by  what 
we  have  accepted  in  the  past  as  ortho¬ 
dox  procedure  in  the  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish  to  high  school  students. 

ILLUSTRATION  1. 

DISCUSSION  SHEET 

A  transcript  of  John  Smith’s  oral  com¬ 
position  on  the  subject  of :  How  to 
Make  a  Model  of  the  New  Wingless 
Autogiro,  with  corrections  and  gram¬ 
matical  principles  involved. 

This  is  a  model  of  a  wingless  autogiro 
airplane,  that  is,  a  plane  without  wings 
but  with  blades  that  turn  like  a  wind- 
mMl. 


This  model  is  not  quite  six  inches 
long  over  all,  except  for  the  rotor  vanet. 
It  is  built  to  a  scale  of  %th  inch  equals 
1  foot  on  the  full-sized  autogiro.  Only 
twenty-four  units  are  required  if  the  en- 
gine  itself  (Is  there  redundancy  here?) 
is  counted  as  a  single  part.  The  engine 
itself  (Is  there  redundancy  here?)  is 
built  up  of  twenty  small  pieces  of  wood 
and  metal. 

You  make  the  fuselage  from  a  block 
of  soft  pine  (or  balsa  wood  if  you  pre¬ 
fer)  1  3/16  by  by  5  inches.  The 
squares  on  the  drawing  will  aid  you  in 
laying  out  the  full-size  outlines.  To 
those  of  you  who  have  built  only  (accus¬ 
tomed  only  to  building)  simple  ship 
models,  the  shaping  will  be  somewhat 
easier  if  a  few  cardboard  templates  is 
prepared  to  aid  in  getting  both  sides 
alike,  just  as  in  carving  a  ship-modri 
hull. 

When  the  fuselage  is  shaped,  little 
difficulty  will  be  had  (experienced)  in 
making  and  fitting  the  remaining  parts. 
Common  pins  are  used  to  fasten  the  tail 
and  the  rotor-motor  struts  to  the  fuse¬ 
lage,  and  also  for  the  turning  point  of 
the  rotor.  Bevel  the  ends  of  the  landing 
gear  struts  and  fasten  them  with  glue. 
Small  pieces  of  wire  bent  as  shown  in 
the  drawings  serves  (What  about  the 
agreement  of  this  verb  with  its  subject?) 
as  axles  for  the  wheels. 

The  engine  is  made  as  a  separate  unit 
with  cut-off  pieces  of  small  bolts  for 
cylinders.  When  put  together  (assem¬ 
bled),  the  engine  is  cemented  to  the 
fuselage  the  front  end  of  which  is  bev¬ 
eled  so  that  the  engine  tilts  downward 
as  on  the  real  autogiro. 

Notice  (note)  that  the  rotor  vanes, 
as  in  the  real  ship,  can  be  swung  to  point 
back  over  the  fuselage.  This  is  to  save 
space  in  the  hangar. 

Note  the  italicized  words  in  this  com¬ 
position.  Can  you  take  the  model  and 
identify  each  one?  Why  are  the  sug¬ 
gested  words  probably  better  than  the 
ones  John  used  ?  Discuss  fully  the 
grammar,  word-use  and  sentence-use  of 
this  composition. 
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The  club  program  is  a  laboratory 
of  civic  experience,  not  merely 
activity,  but  activity  for  a  pur¬ 
pose.  Since  the  club  program  is  a  tool 
to  teach  social  values,  it  should  rest 
on  some  such  educative  criteria  as  the 
Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of  Second¬ 
ary  Education,  assuring  growth  in 
wholesome  habits,  knowledge,  atti¬ 
tudes,  dispositions,  and  powers  that 
would  be  subject  to  measurement.  It 
is  advisable,  therefore,  at  least  once 
each  semester,  to  conduct  a  supervisory 
survey  of  the  club  program  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  state  of  its  vitality  and  to 
apply  remedial  treatment  wherever 
necessary. 

The  director  of  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities  needs  to  know  such  facts  as: 
why  pupils  lose  interest  in  certain 
clubs,  why  they  fail  to  take  part  in 
the  meetings,  why  there  is  no  greater 
variety  in  certain  club  programs  and 
projects,  also  what  qualities  need  to  be 
developed  in  pupil  leaders,  and  how 
competent  are  the  officers  and  sponsors. 

For  a  certain  study  of  60  high  school 
clubs  over  a  period  of  five  years,  the 
writer  devised  a  series  of  question¬ 
naires,  and  a  combination  of  simple 
modem  techniques  that  any  club  spon¬ 
sor,  teacher,  or  director  of  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities  may  easily  and  effec¬ 
tively  apply  in  evaluating  his  own 
club  program. 

(1)  It  has  been  found  advisable  to 
have  the  members  of  each  club  rate 
themselves  on  the  following  question¬ 
naire  : 

1.  Do  you  like  this  club? 


2.  Do  the  members  respect  the  club 
president? 

3.  Do  the  members  respect  one  an¬ 
other? 

4.  Is  the  club  business-like? 

5.  Is  there  growth  in  knowledge? 

6.  Is  there  growth  in  leadership? 

7.  Is  there  provision  for  individual 
differences? 

8.  Does  the  club  help  you  develop 
desirable  character? 

9.  Does  the  club  help  you  develop 
skills? 

10.  Does  the  club  help  you  in  your 
class  work? 

11.  Does  the  club  help  you  in  your 
home? 

12.  Doe.s  the  club  help  your  school? 

13.  Does  the  club  work  help  your 
community? 

14.  Is  the  club  democratic? 

15.  Is  the  president  satisfactory? 

16.  Is  the  spionsor  satisfactory? 

17.  Do  the  members  cooperate  in  the 
club's  work? 

In  the  afore-mentioned  study  of  60 
high  school  clubs  for  five  years,  the 
averaged  ratings  on  the  seventeen 
points  of  the  questionnaire  for  the 
healthy  flourishing  clubs  was  76.5; 
while  for  the  disintegrating  or  dying 
clubs  the  averaged  ratings  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  were  48,  on  a  100%  basis. 

Each  question  was  accompanied  by 
a  5-point  rating  scale:  “Very  Good,” 
100-75%;  “Good,”  75-50%;  “Fair,” 
50-25%;  “Poor,”  25-1%;  “Very 
Poor,”  1-0%.  The  members  checked 
one  descriptive  square  of  this  scale  for 
each  question  according  to  their  best 
knowledge  and  judgment.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  each  separate  question  on 
each  section  of  the  scale  for  the  aggre¬ 
gate  membership  was  w'orked  out,  with 
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due  regard  to  the  changing  number  of 
membera  in  different  semesters.  To 
illustrate:  the  composite  returns  from 
a  certain  club  on  the  first  question 
were  52%  “Very  Good,”  31%  “Good,” 
10%  “Fair,”  7%  “Poor”  (there  was 
no  scoring  for  “Very  Poor”) ;  which 
meant  that  on  the  first  question,  “Do 
you  like  this  club,”  52%  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  expressed  their  liking  for  the 
club  under  “Very  Good,”  valued  at 
between  100-75%;  31%  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  under  “Good,”  75-50% ;  10% 
of  the  membership  under  “Fair,”  or 
50-25%  ;  and  7%  rated  it  “Poor,”  with 
the  equivalent  of  25-1%.  To  compare 
these  results  with  findings  of  the  same 
or  different  clubs  in  different  semesters 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  through 
weighting,  one  figure  for  each  ques¬ 
tion,  and  to  reduce  this  figure  again 
to  the  100  percentile  basis.  There¬ 
fore,  “Very  Good”  was  arbitrarily 
given  a  weight  of  5  on  the  5-point 
scale,  “Good”  was  given  4,  “Fair”  3, 
“Poor”  2,  “Very  Poor”  1.  Taking 
the  above  example,  in  which  52%  of 
the  members  of  the  club  indicated 
their  liking  for  the  club  under  “Very 
Good,”  the  resjm'tive  weights  w’ere 
260,  124,  30,  14,  totaling  428,  which, 
when  reduced  to  the  100  percentile 
basis,  dividing  by  5,  came  to  85.6%, 
meaning  that,  at  that  particular  time, 
in  that  particular  club,  the  member¬ 
ship  as  a  whole  rated  its  liking  for  the 
club  at  85.6%,  a  figure  which  could 
easily  be  compared  with  50%  obtained 
in  the  same  way  from  another  club. 

(2)  In  like  manner,  to  obtain  a  gen¬ 
eral  estimate  of  the  health  of  the  club’s 
leadership,  it  is  well  to  rate  the  club 
president  on  the  following  question¬ 
naire  : 

1.  Self-control  (master  of  self,  well- 
balanced  ) . 


2.  Judgment  (common  sense). 

3.  Fairness  (impartiality). 

4.  Enthusiasm  (zeal,  pep). 

5.  Patience  (perseverance,  long-sof- 
fering). 

6.  Courage  (bravery,  strength  of 
convictions). 

7.  Reverence  (respect  of  Deity  and 
humanity). 

8.  Humility  (modest,  unpretending). 

9.  Alertness  (ability  to  understand 
a  situation  quickly). 

10.  Resourcefulness  (ability  to  help 
in  time  of  need). 

11.  Progressiveness  (willingness  to 
grow,  to  change). 

12.  Cheerfulness  (in  good  spirits, 
happy  outlook). 

In  the  afore-mentioned  study  of  60 
high  school  clubs  the  above  question¬ 
naire  accompanied  by  the  5-point  rat¬ 
ing  scale,  and  tabulated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  previous  questionnaire 
on  club  members,  was  given  to  three 
specially  qualified  raters,  the  dean  of 
girls,  a  teacher,  and  a  member  of  the 
student  council,  all  having  received 
some  training  in  the  art  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  having  been  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  knowledge  of  clubs,  edu¬ 
cational  background,  interest,  personal 
character,  and  willingness  to  cooper¬ 
ate.  Every  effort  was  made  to  be  as 
objective  as  possible,  and  to  attract  no 
attention  to  themselves  as  they  entered 
the  club  rooms  with  other  visitors, 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  complete  rating  on  all  the  points 
mentioned  in  the  questionnaire.  The 
averaged  ratings  for  the  five-year  study 
for  healthy,  flourishing  clubs,  on  the 
club  president  w’cre  87%,  and  for  the 
disintegrating  or  dying  clubs  53%. 

When  a  president  rates  low  on  this 
questionnaire  and  seems  to  lack  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
management,  and  does  not  seem  to  im¬ 
prove  when  his  attention  is  called  to 
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these  facts,  the  director  of  the  club 
program  may  organize  a  Leader’s 
Class,  in  which  officers  receive  special 
training.  It  is  well  for  sponsors  to 
teach  these  necessary  principles  to 
officers  as  soon  as  they  are  elected.  A 
president  rating  low  in  judgment  often 
tries  to  do  everything  himself,  rather 
than  delegating  responsibility  to  com¬ 
mittees  that  are  interested  and  capable 
of  doing  the  work.  He,  likewise,  often 
needs  to  be  instructed  in  giving  defi¬ 
nite  directions  to  those  appointed  to 
carry  out  special  enterprises,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  task,  the  allotted  time, 
and  the  report  of  the  work.  Some¬ 
times  the  club  degenerates  into  aim¬ 
lessness  or  merely  social  activities,  be¬ 
cause  the  president  has  failed  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  club  an  interesting  program 
of  work  for  his  term  of  office.  When 
the  president  is  habitually  tardy  and 
does  not  show  improvement  when  this 
fact  is  called  to  his  attention,  it  is 
usually  best  to  suggest  that  the  club 
elect  another  president. 

(3)  The  ratings  of  the  club  sponsor 
on  the  following  questionnaire  also 
indicate  the  health  of  the  club’s  leader¬ 
ship: 

1.  Does  the  sponsor  show  interest  in 
the  club? 

2.  Does  the  sponsor  command  the 
pupils’  respect? 

3.  Does  the  sponsor  permit  pupils  to 
lead? 

4.  Does  the  sponsor  act  as  guide 
when  called  upon? 

5.  Does  the  sponsor  know  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  the  club’s  interest? 

6.  Is  the  sponsor  enthusiastic? 

7.  Is  the  sponsor  fair,  unprejudiced? 

8.  Is  the  sponsor  resourceful? 

9.  Is  the  sponsor  friendly,  one  with 
the  students? 

10.  Is  the  sponsor  prompt  at  meet¬ 
ings? 

The  results  of  this  questionnaire,  in 
the  hands  of  the  three  raters,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  5-point  scale,  was  tab¬ 


ulated  in  the  same  way  as  was  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  club  presidents.  In  the 
study  of  60  high  school  clubs  the  aver¬ 
aged  ratings  of  the  sponsors  over  the 
five-year  period  for  the  healthy,  flour¬ 
ishing  clubs  were  79,  and  for  the  dying 
clubs  42.6. 

All  clubs  should  be  under  faculty 
supervision,  and  the  role  of  the  spon¬ 
sor  is  an  important  one.  Sponsors  are 
usually  appointed  by  the  principal, 
but  sometimes  they  are  selected  by 
mutual  agreement  of  students  and 
sponsor  and  approved  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  writer  found  the  latter 
method  the  most  successful  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases.  No  student  activity 
is  likely  to  achieve  its  possibility  un¬ 
less  the  sponsor  appreciates  the  value 
of  the  club’s  program,  develops  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  its  leadership,  is  prepared  in 
the  subject  matter  of  the  club’s  inter¬ 
est,  and  senses  the  general  atmosphere 
and  temper  of  the  group.  If  the  spon¬ 
sor  finds  this  an  impossibility,  and 
observations  and  ratings  show  that  he 
lacks  sympathetic  understanding  of 
adolescent  nature,  ability  to  make 
friends  in  an  informal  association, 
does  not  possess  tact  in  the  directing 
and  selecting  of  activities,  is  domi¬ 
neering  in  his  interference,  or  does 
not  possess  the  quiet  dignity  that  com¬ 
mands  pupils’  respect,  lacking  also  a 
sense  of  humor,  then  an  adjustment 
should  be  made,  and  he  should  be 
shifted  to  a  more  congenial  situation. 
Sometimes  the  principal,  in  a  tactful 
conversation  with  the  sponsor,  can 
bring  to  his  attention  his  failings  in 
time  to  be  remedied. 

(4)  At  the  banning  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  club  program  it  is  advis¬ 
able  for  students,  officers,  and  sponsor 
to  agree  upon  a  list  of  possible  proj¬ 
ects  that  would  be  suitable  according 
to  the  particular  needs  of  students. 
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school,  and  community.  There  may 
be  home  projects  running  parallel  with 
school  projects,  and  some  of  the  club 
programs  may  be  planned  around  the 
project,  with  reports  from  various 
committees,  exhibits,  and  special 
speakers.  For  example,  a  club  may 
have  a  school  garden  as  a  project,  like¬ 
wise  a  home  garden  where  improved 
methods  learned  in  club  meetings  are 
being  tried  out.  Furthermore,  a  club 
upon  request  may  go  into  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  help  start  gardens  on  va¬ 
cant  lots  and  elsewhere,  or  beautify 
grounds. 

The  writer  has  found  the  following 
technique  effective  in  evaluating  club 
projects.  To  a  group  of  teachers,  se¬ 
lected  on  the  basis  of  their  club  expe¬ 
rience,  interest,  and  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate,  give  a  list  of  all  the  club  pro¬ 
jects  of  the  school.  Each  teacher  is 
to  rearrange  these  projects  in  order  of 
their  importance  to  the  school  and  com¬ 
munity,  according  to  his  best  knowl¬ 
edge  and  judgment,  after  which  the 
director  of  the  activity  program  tabu¬ 
lates  the  votes  for  each  project,  and 
then  finally  arranges  the  projects  in 
order  of  their  preference  according  to 
the  vote  of  the  majority.  Due  to 
yearly  variation  in  the  number  of 
clubs  and  the  desirability  of  compar¬ 
ing  the  projects  of  different  clubs, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  weight  the 
projects  each  year  according  to  the 
number  of  clubs  for  that  year,  and 
then  to  translate  them  in  terms  of  a 
100  percentile  scale.  For  example,  in 
a  distribution  of  40  clubs,  the  highest 
ranked  group  of  projects  for  any  club 
would  receive  40  points,  which  trans¬ 
lated  into  terms  of  the  100  percentile 
scale  would  be  2%  times  40  or  100 
points.  Likewise,  the  second  highest 
in  rank  would  receive  39  points,  which 
when  translated  would  equal  a  weight 


of  97^  on  the  100  percentile  scale. 
Again,  in  a  distribution  of  60  clubs 
the  highest  ranked  projects  would  ob¬ 
tain  60  points,  which  translated  in 
terms  of  a  100  percentile  scale  would 
equal  1%  times  60,  or  100  points. 
Likewise,  the  club  projects  receiving 
second  highest  place  would  obtain  59 
points,  which  when  translated  to  the 
c.ommon  percentile  scale  would  receive 
98%  points. 

Though  there  was  much  fluctuation 
from  year  to  year,  the  writer  found  in 
the  five-year  study  of  60  high  school 
clubs  that  the  averaged  ranks  of  the 
projects  for  the  healthy,  flourishing 
clubs  was  60,  compared  to  18  for  the 
disintegrating  or  dying  clubs,  on  the 
100  percentile  basis. 

Clubs  that  do  not  have  worthy  proj¬ 
ects  that  benefit  school,  home,  or  com¬ 
munity,  tend  to  be  associated  with  dis¬ 
integrating  factors,  such  as  little  pro¬ 
vision  for  individual  differences,  no 
definite  plan  for  club  meetings,  a  lack 
of  promptness  and  being  businesslike, 
a  spirit  of  rowdyism  where  there  is 
little  provision  for  desirable  character 
qualities,  for  initiative,  freedom,  orig¬ 
inality,  or  sociability  on  a  high  plane. 

(5)  Some  further  assistance  in 
evaluating  a  club  program  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Observation  Data 
Sheet,  which  consists  of  a  list  of  defi¬ 
nite  questions  in  the  hands  of  three 
competent  raters  at  the  beginning  and 
close  of  each  semester.  This  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  definite,  objective  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  the  clubs  on  school,  home, 
and  community.  The  writer  used  the 
following  form  to  guide  observation : 

I 

The  Club  and  the  Home  and  Community 

1.  Do  you  observe  any  objective  in¬ 
dication  of  work  or  influence  that  might 
be  attributed  to  this  club?  What? 

2.  Does  the  conversation  in  regard 
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tc  the  object  or  subject  in  question  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  influence  of  the  club  was 
responsible  for  it? 

3.  How  extensive  is  this  influence  of 
the  club?  (Estimate  objectively  if  pos¬ 
sible.  ) 

4.  Record  excerpts  of  conversation 
that  show  attitude  toward  the  club  on 
the  part  of  the  individual,  the  home,  or 
the  community. 

(Probable  influence  of  club  as  the  result) 
II 

Tkt  Club,  the  Individual,  and  the  School 

1.  What  do  you  see  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  doing?  How  are  they  doing  it? 

8.  What  do  you  hear  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  say? 

3.  What  is  the  sponsor  doing? 
Observation  of  Special  Students 
(Name . ) 

1.  What  is  the  student  doing? 

8.  What  is  the  student  saying? 

(6)  A  further  part  of  the  technique 
of  evaluating  a  club  program  consists 
of  the  Interview  Schedule  filled  out 
by  the  club  members  in  the  office  of 
the  director  of  the  club  program.  The 
Scherlule  consists  (a)  of  a  5-point  scale 
witli  wdected  questions  that  are  parts 
of  the  questionnaires  relating  to  club 
presidents  and  sponsors,  and  is  used 
simply  as  a  way  of  checking  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  students  against  that  of  the 
three  trained  raters.  But  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  judgment  was  so  slight  in  the 
study  of  60  clubs  over  the  five-year 
period,  that  this  part  of  the  Schedule 
may  be  omitted  as  a  useless  detail, 
(b)  But  the  second  part  was  found 
helpful,  and  consisted  of  two  general 
questions:  1.  In  what  way  or  ways  do 
you  think  the  club  helps  you,  your 
school,  your  home,  or  community  ? 

2.  In  what  way  or  ways  do  you  think 
the  club  could  be  improved  ?  The  first 
question  was  used  to  check  against  the 
Observation  Data  Sheet,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  furnished  a  list  of  possible  im¬ 


provements  that  were  handed  to  the 
club  sponsors. 

(6)  Finally,  the  club  histories  will 
be  found  to  be  the  best  and  most  com¬ 
plete  technique  in  giving  the  general 
condition  of  a  club.  These  may  be 
kept  by  the  director  of  clubs,  his 
trained  assistants,  the  raters,  sponsors, 
and  teachers  who  are  used  to  the  ex¬ 
cerpt  method  of  reporting  exact  words 
of  speakers  and  recording  objectively 
all  ^servatione.  The  following  His¬ 
tory  Record  Sheet  may  be  used  to  di¬ 
rect  observation: 

1.  Before  the  meeting  starts  record 
exactly  what  is  seen  and  heard. 

2.  Attendance  or  number  present  at 
club  meeting. 

3.  Number  taking  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

4.  Number  of  visitors  present  and 
number  taking  part  in  discussion. 

5.  Promptness  of  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  meeting  —  promptness  of  club  mem- 
liers,  president,  sponsor. 

6.  Report  of  the  meeting  as  to  pro¬ 
ceedings,  including  the  program,  the 
contents  and  methods  of  handling  it. 

7.  Report  of  work  on  project. 

8.  Observation  after  the  meeting  — 
report  definitely  what  was  done  and  said. 

9.  Remarks  (include  points  omitted 
in  the  above). 

Thus  the  ratings  of  the  clubs  1^ 
their  members,  the  rating  of  the  club 
presidents  and  sponsors  by  three  com¬ 
petent  raters,  the  ranking  of  the  proj¬ 
ects  by  a  group  of  qualified  teachers, 
the  use  of  the  observation  data  sheet 
by  the  three  raters,  the  interview 
schedule  filled  out  by  students,  the 
club  histories  kept  by  the  director  of 
the  activity  program  and  his  assistants 
are  all  expected  to  present  parts  of  the 
same  picture,  and  in  certain  instances 
to  duplicate  the  picture  of  the  organ¬ 
izations  as  checks  of  accuracy  in  the 
effort  to  diagnose  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  a  club  pre^am. 
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Homer  Kenton  Moore 
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Like  as  economics  has  its  social-  Teaching.  The  words  which  often  de¬ 
ism,  politics  its  share-the-wealth,  scribe  the  left  and  right  of  this  move- 
medicine  its  chiropractic,  relig-  ment  include:  freedom  (left)  and  dis- 
ion  its  modernism,  automobile  manu-  cipline  (right),  child  interests  and 
facturing  its  streamlining,  so  has  edu-  adult  needs,  living  and  preparation 
cation  its  leftist  movements.  A  glance  for  life,  incidental  learning  and 
at  some  of  these  movements  in  educa-  planned  learning,  integration  and 
tion  will  be  worth  while  if  it  calls  at-  organization,  play  and  work,  project 
tention  to  their  character  and  induces  method  and  textbook  method,  activi- 
the  profession  to  examine  them  more  ties  and  subjects.  One  of  the  sanest 
carefully.  After  all,  these  things  will  and  fairest  appraisals  of  the  two  ex¬ 
affect  the  school  and  children;  all  of  tremes  is  that  of  Supt  Ralph  H.  Wa- 
us  need  to  know  what  is  going  on.  terhouse  in  one  of  the  state  journals. 
This  review  may  serve  to  orient  the  In  the  one  article  he  was  able  to  say 
student,  fresh  from  teachers’  college,  of  the  “progressive”  movement:  “The 
who  expected  the  school  to  be  one  over-emphasis  placed  on  childhood  ac- 
thing  and  found  it  to  be  something  tivities  is  rather  serious — it  is  a  fetish 
quite  different.  It  may  help  to  restore  with  these  enthusiasts,”  and  “The  ex¬ 
self-respect  to  some  who,  taught  that  periment  is  fortunate.  The  rest  of  us 
one  method  is  quite  bad  and  out-of-  will  profit  much.”  A  wholesome  re¬ 
date,  have  found  that,  despite  honest  action,  from  a  different  standpoint, 
attempts  to  introduce  “progressive”  against  the  extreme  radicals,  who  have 
methods,  many  essentials  of  the  older  been  most  vocal  heretofore,  is  ex¬ 
methods  seem  to  work  better  in  prac-  pressed  by  Supt.  Carleton  Washburne, 
tice.  Without  judging  anything  as  who  recently  said:  “A  complete  inter¬ 
good  or  bad,  the  discussion  may  serve  relation  of  all  things  a  child  studies 
to  aid  clarity  of  thinking  by  promot-  is  unimportant  and  unnecessary.  Life 
ing  a  classification  of  these  movements  itself  is  full  of  separate  unrelated  ao- 
into  •  right  or  “Stalwart,”  center  or  tivities  .  .  .  and  no  harm  whatever 
“Practical,”  and  left  or  “Progressive.”  is  done  by  variety  of  experience,  pro- 
This  paper  will  include  references  vided  that  the  separation  is  between 
to  three  leftist  movements;  (1)  That  one  subject  and  another,  and  not  a 
which  affects  the  curriculum  and  tech-  separation  between  the  subject  and  the 
niqiie  of  teaching;  (2)  that  which  child.”  The  reader  will  recognize  in 
seeks  or  would  result  in  a  reduction  this  statement,  elements  from  both  po- 
in  administrative  control;  (3)  that  sitions. 

which  seems  to  indicate  a  desire  to  Occasionally,  there  is  a  feeling  that 
make  education  an  instrument  for  so-  some  of  the  extreme  advoc-ates  of  the 
cial  reform.  soH'.alled  “progressive”  methods  have 

1.  Curricylum  and  Technique  of  had  too  little  recent  actual  experience 
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in  teaching  classes  of  run-of-mine 
school  children.  One  hears  unpleasant 
rumors  that  some  of  them  do  not  use, 
in  their  own  coll^  classes,  the  meth¬ 
ods  they  advocate  and  that,  in  fact, 
they  do  not  use  well  even  the  unpro¬ 
gressive  method  they  have  adopted  for 
personal  use. 

2.  Reduction  in  Administrative 
Control.  A  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  control  of  the  school  which  now  lies 
in  administrators,  is  the  logical  end  of 
the  movements  for  tenure,  elimination 
of  the  rating  of  teachers  as  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  certification,  teacher  partici¬ 
pation  in  administration,  rating  of 
principals  by  teachers,  increased  influ¬ 
ence  of  teachers  within  organizations 
of  educators,  and  the  growth  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  organizations  containing 
classroom  teachers  only.  The  force  of 
this  movement  is  best  indicated  by  an 
example. 

One  morning  the  citizens  of  one  of 
our  largest  cities  awoke  to  find  in 
their  morning  papers  this  headline: 
“OPENS  PROBE  OF  SCHOOL 
‘TYRANNY.’  ”  The  article  contin¬ 
ued:  “The  ‘high-handed  manner’  in 
which  some  principals  of  (city)  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  allegedly  deal  with 
their  teachers  will  come  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  (city)  Teachers’  (or¬ 
ganization),  it  was  announced  yester¬ 
day  by  (name)  president.”  Excerpts 
from  the  questionnaire  used  in  the 
inquiry  follow : 

4.  Does  your  principal  take  an 
undue  interest  in  your  per¬ 
sonal  affairs?  Yes  No 

15.  How  often  are  teachers’  meet¬ 
ings  called? 


16.  Does  your  principal’s  temper 
frequently  lead  to  embarrass¬ 
ing  situations?  Yes  No 

27.  Have  you  lost  any  time  during 
the  present  school  year  or  did 
you  lose  any  time  last  year, 
which  you  attribute  to  contin- 

.  uous  nagging,  or  overloading 
of  your  program?  Yes  No 

How  much  time  lost  ?  Days.... 

In  sanitarium  or  hospital?.... 

Parenthetically,  most  of  the  princi¬ 
pals  received  a  high  rating;  none  were 
openly  attacked. 

3.  Education  an  Instrument  for 
Social  Reform.  This  tendency  may 
be  illustrated  by  such  slogans  as :  “Ed¬ 
ucation  for  a  changing  world,”  “Edu¬ 
cation  for  a  new  social  order,”  “The 
schools  and  a  planned  society.”*  The 
thought  is  that  society  as  it  now  op¬ 
erates  is  imsatisfactory ;  education 
should  be  an  instrument  for  the  re¬ 
form  of  existing  social  and  economic 
institutions.  It  is  from  this  group  that 
come  most  of  the  complaints  about 
lack  of  academic  freedom.  Surely 
those  who  attempt  to  put  their  views 
into  practice  exhibit  courage.  The 
corresponding  rightist  position  may  be 
illustrated  by:  “Teach  the  three  R’s,” 
“Education  for  employment,”  and 
“No  subversive  influences  in  the  class¬ 
room.”  The  center  position  is  hard 
to  determine,  but  it  may  be  fair  to 
assign  to  it  such  slogans  as:  “Present 
all  the  facts  on  all  sides,”  and  “Educa¬ 
tion  for  clear,  unbiased  thinking.” 

In  statistics,  the  central  position  on 
a  frequency  curve  would  be  given  the 
designation  “normal.” 


•  An  attempt  haa  been  made  to  avoid  any  actual  exiatlna  s^tement;  If  any  of  the  three 
accurately  reproduce  the  worda  of  anyone.  It  la  purely  a  coincidence. 
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MARIE-JOSEPH  CHENIER  AND  THE 
CHANT  DU  DEPART 

William  P.  Seabs,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 


During  the  June  of  1036, 
France — and  in  fact  the  entire 
world  that  cherishes  freedom — 
celebrated  the  centennial  observance  of 
the  death  of  Ronget  de  Lisle,  the  com¬ 
poser  of  the  inspiring  marching  song 
of  the  grim  men  of  ’02,  La  Marseil¬ 
laise.  For  it  was  on  June  26,  1836, 
that  this  man,  the  author  of  what  is 
probably  the  greatest  of  all  national 
anthems,  passed  away  in  oblivious 
quietude  and  in  almost  abject  poverty. 

France,  as  a  nation,  can  boast  of  a 
number  of  martial  airs,  songs  guaran¬ 
teed  to  stir  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  and  spur  them  on  to  fiery  deeds 
of  courage.  There  is  Beranger’s 
Vieux  Drapeau,  and  there  is  Marie- 
Joseph  Chenier’s  Chant  du  Depart — 
two  great  anthems  that  greatly  enrich 
the  musical  treasury  of  French  song 
and  that  call  out  the  brilliant  patriot¬ 
ism  that  has  so  long  characterized  La 
Belle  France. 

It  was  on  December  21,  1811,  that 
the  poet  who  wrote  the  Chant  du  De¬ 
part  died.  This  glorious  song,  second 
perhaps  only  to  de  Lisle’s  La  Marseil¬ 
laise,  is  still  included  in  the  many 
anthologies  of  French  verse  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  it,  Marie-Joseph  Chenier  has 
gained  the  laurels  of  the  immortals. 

The  fame  of  Marie-Joseph  Chenier 
has  suffered  considerably  because  he 
was  one  of  that  unfortunate  group,  a 
younger  brother  of  a  more  famous 
rtian.  Marie-Joseph  was  the  younger 
brother  of  Andre  Chenier,  one  of  the 
most  innocent  and  most  pathetic  of  the 


victims  of  the  “national  razor,”  the 
guillotine  of  those  awful  years  of  “The 
Terror.”  It  is  poor  Andre,  later  the 
subject  of  Giordano’s  celebrated  opera, 
who  lies  in  the  grave  in  the  old  Piepus 
Cemetery  in  Paris.  Nor  is  Andre  the 
sole  occupant  of  this  peculiar  grave — 
1,30.5  other  victims  lie  with  the  poet. 
Even  to  this  day  the  old  residence  that 
housed  the  noted  Chenier  family  is 
still  pointed  out,  at  the  convergence 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Lune,  the  Rue  Beau¬ 
regard,  and  the  Rue  de  Clery.  Papa 
Chenier  was  a  member  of  the  bour¬ 
geois  class  and  his  affairs  frequently 
took  him  beyond  the  borders  of  his 
beloved  France.  On  one  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  ventures  he  found  himself  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Among  other  things,  he 
encountered  a  beautiful  and  cultured 
Greek  girl  in  this  ancient  city.  This 
lady  soon  became  his  wife  and  even¬ 
tually  the  mother  of  the  two  brilliant 
poets.  Madame  Chenier  must  have 
been  a  woman  of  some  glamour,  to 
borrow  a  Hollywood  e.xpression,  for  it 
was  to  her  salon  in  Paris  that  the 
most  famous  people  of  the  literary  and 
artistic  circles  of  France  flocked. 
David,  the  painter,  was  a  constant  visi¬ 
tor  to  the  Hotel  Chenier,  as  were  La¬ 
voisier,  the  scientist,  and  Alfieri,  the 
poet. 

Marie-Joseph  differed  in  many  re¬ 
spects  from  his  better-known  brother. 
Andre  was  a  gentle  and  retiring  soul. 
The  younger  man  was  a  forceful 
fellow  and  a  pushy  politician.  The 
France  of  his  day  was  just  the  proper 
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environment  for  such  a  stormy  petrel 
as  Marie-Joseph  Chenier.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  suspect  Jacobin  Club 
and  he  cavorted  with  all  the  revolu- 
ticmary  folk.  More  especially,  and 
Carlyle  records  this,  he  was  most  fre¬ 
quently  seen  with  the  picturesque  tart, 
Theroigne  de  Mericourt.  This  flam¬ 
boyant  lady  was  known  as  La  Belle 
T/Ugoise  and  also  as  The  Fury  of  the 
Gironde.  Says  Carlyle:  “Demoiselle 
Theroigne  recites  in  mid-air  her  per¬ 
secutions  of  Austria ;  comes  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  Joseph  Chenier,  Poet  Che¬ 
nier,  to  demand  liberty  for  the  hapless 
Swiss  of  Chateau-Vieux.” 

Marie- Joseph’s  first  plunge  into  the 
political  imbroglio  took  place  when 
his  drama,  Charles  IX,  appeared.  This 
piece  was  a  thinly  veiled  piece  of  po¬ 
litical  propaganda.  One  of  France’s 
great  actors,  Talma,  played  the  role 
of  the  king  who  sat  upon  the  throne 
on  that  fatal  Kve  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
At  the  premiere  both  Danton  and  Ca¬ 
mille  Desmoulins  were  in  the  house. 
“This  play  will  kill  royalty  as  Figaro 
killed  the  nobility,”  shouted  Danton 
from  his  place  in  the  pit.  Desmoulins 
later  declared  that  “the  piece  had  done 
more  for  the  Revolution  than  the  days 
of  Octol>er.” 

Playwright  Chenier,  who  was  but 
twenty-eight  in  1792,  continued  his 
work  in  the  field  of  the  drama.  Henry 
VIII,  Colas,  Cains  Gracchus,  and 
Timoleon,  followed  in  short  order. 
All  were  well-written  pieces  and  many 
of  them  still  have  a  place  in  classic 
French  repertory. 

It  was  Timoleon  that  set  some  Pa¬ 
risian  tongues  a-gossiping.  The  play 
takes  for  its  theme  the  murder  of 
Timoleon  by  his  brother  Timophanes, 
tyrant  of  Athena.  The  enemies  of 
Marie-Joseph  set  to  work  to  spread  the 


tale  that  the  young  dramatist  had  con¬ 
nived  at  the  death  of  the  beloved 
Andre  Chenier.  It  was  rumored  that 
Marie-Joseph  held  his  silence  when  he 
might  have  spoken  to  save  his  brother 
from  the  guillotine.  Madame  Chenier 
flew  to  the  defense  of  her  younger  boy 
and  it  is  now  quite  obvious  that  the 
whole  story  was  the  fabrication  of  a 
group  of  scandal  mongers. 

In  the  play.  Coins  Gracchus,  Che¬ 
nier  ventured  on  some  very  thin  ice. 
“Des  lois  et  non  du  sang,”  one  of  the 
characters  is  made  to  cry.  This  in¬ 
deed  was  a  sentiment  held  to  be  very 
like  treason  by  the  mentors  of  the 
awful  “Terror.”  One  of  the  blood- 
lusting  patriots  of  “the  Mountain”  had 
the  play  suspended  immediately.  Was 
Marie-Joseph  becoming  soft?  Was  the 
consort  of  La  Mericourt  forsaking  the 
cause  of  blood  ? 

It  was  fortunate  for  Marie-Joseph 
that  Paris,  too,  had  become  sated  with 
the  sight  and  smell  of  blood.  Robes¬ 
pierre’s  head  fell  just  in  time  to  save 
that  of  Marie-Joseph  from  a  similar 
fate.  Perish  the  thought — if  Andre’s 
execution  had  been  postponed  but  for 
four  days,  his  head,  and  those  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  Frenchmen,  might  not 
have  rolled  off  under  the  caress  of 
Madame  La  Guillotine.  Andre  went 
to  his  death  in  July  1794;  Robes¬ 
pierre  followed  on  the  28th. 

As  Andre  mounted  the  platform  to 
face  the  supreme  sacrifice,  he  paused 
for  a  moment  on  his  way  to  the  place 
of  the  knife.  Even  in  the  shadow  of 
the  grave  he  did  not  fail  to  make  a 
poetic  gesture.  “I  have  done  nothing 
for  posterity,”  he  mused.  Then  he 
tapped  his  head  and  continued,  “And 
yet  I  had  something  here.”  In  a  very 
few  minutes  it  was  all  over.  Ten  years 
later  France  realized  that  it  had 
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snuffed  out  the  life  of  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  children.  Then,  it  was  1804, 
a  publisher  gathered  together  the  scat¬ 
tered  manuscripts  of  Andre  Chenier 
and  presented  them  to  the  public. 
Said  Lenotre:  “It  was  a  singular  rev¬ 
elation  the  whole  world  discovered 
with  stupefaction  that  the  Revolution 
bore  the  responsibility  for  an  atrocious 
crime;  it  had  cut  the  throat,  without 
any  cause,  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
of  France.” 

In  death  Andre  far  outshadowed 
even  his  more  blatant  brother.  Today 
Andre  is  an  immortal  and  his  brother 
is  forgotten  by  all  save  those  who  know 
some  of  the  plays  and  the  more  famous 
Chani  du  Depart.  For  Andre,  the 
world  has  been  kind,  lie  is  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  magnificent  tribute  to 
Charlotte  Corday  and  for  his  violent 
denunciations  of  Marat.  Nevertheless 
Marie-Joseph  shows  in  his  poetry  a 
depth  of  understanding,  couched  in  a 
moving  eloquence  and  a  nobility  of 
style.  He  still  remains  one  of  the 
French  masters  of  the  art  of  tragic 
drama  in  verse. 

It  is  in  the  Chant  du  Depart  that 
Marie-Joseph  Chenier  reached  the 
hearts  of  the  French.  It  is  a  simple 
hvmn,  and  yet,  a  most  stirring  battle 
cry.  It  deserves  well  its  reputation. 
Mehul  set  the  verses  to  music  and  even 
now,  in  the  prosaic  twentieth  century, 
it  can  still  rouse  the  spirits  of  men  and 
fire  their  imagination  as  it  did  in  the 


days  when  the  French  legions  set  out 
from  Paris  to  drive  the  invaders  from 
the  borders  of  La  Patrie. 

The  song  is  curiously  constructed. 
It  opens  with  a  declaration  by  “A 
Representative  of  the  People,”  as  he 
sets  out  on  the  march,  chanting  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  enemies  of  France.  The 
bystanders  listen,  and  soon  join  in  the 
chant,  singing  their  farewells: 

Tremblez,  ennemis  de  la  France, 

Rois  ivres  de  sang  et  d’orgueil ! 

Le  peuple,  souvrain  s^avance; 

Tyrans,  descendez  au  cercueil. 

La  rcpublique  nous  appelle; 

Sachona  vaincre,  ou  sachons  perir; 

Les  Francais  dois  vivre  pour  elle, 

Pour  elle  un  Francais  doit  mourrir. 

A  “Mother  of  a  Family”  next  takes 
up  the  challenge: 

De  nos  yeux  maternals  ne  craignez 
par  les  armes; 

Loin  de  nous  de  taches  douleurs! 

Nous  devons  triompher  quand  vous 
prenez  les  armes; 

C’est  aux  rois  a  verser  des  pleurs. 

Nous  vous  avons  donne  la  vie; 

Guerriers,  elle  n’est  plus  a  vous; 

Tous  VOS  jours  sont  a  patrie; 

Elle  est  votre  mere  avant  nous. 

Two  “Old  Men”  continue  the  song 
of  departure;  then  “A  Child”  is  pro¬ 
voked  to  exclaim,  “Who  dies  for  the 
people  has  lived.”  “A  Young  Girl” 
next  chants  a  tender  farewell.  “Three 
Soldiers”  then  answer  them  all,  and 
the  poem  closes  with  the  entire  chorus 
of  voices  singing  the  opening  lines. 
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Separate  Education  vs.  Democratic 
Ideals. 

HE  Negro  who  attempts  to  visu¬ 
alize  his  future  status  as  a  “citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  state  wherein  he  resides,”  may  feel 
apprehensive  because  of  the  many  va¬ 
ried  and  perplexing  problems  that  face 
him  in  this  country.  Occasionally,  it 
may  appear  to  the  less  optimistic 
observer  that  the  “gains”  and  “pro¬ 
gress”  made  by  the  Negro  since  his 
emancipation  are  offset  by  many  and 
ever-increasing  discriminations  against 
him.  Such  discriminations,  when 
they  appear  in  the  field  of  education, 
become  particularly  significant,  since 
it  is  our  proud  national  boast  that  in 
respect  to  education,  at  least,  America 
approaches  the  democratic  ideal.  We, 
as  a  nation,  have  assumed  that  it  is 
through  the  agency  of  the  public 
schools  that  we  would  approach  real 
democracy  in  all  the  social,  political, 
and  wonomic  aspects  of  life. 

It  is  evident  to  everyone  that  the 
Negro  problem  in  its  various  aspects 
has  been  an  ever-present  reality  in 
American  life  and  history.  The  social 
policy  of  the  white  people  with  regard 
to  the  Negro  has  varied  according  to 
sectional  influences.  This  social  policy 
in  its  turn  has  tended  to  develop  a 
different  educational  policy  as  applied 
to  the  Negro,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  separate  schools.  The  South  repre- 
senta  one  type  of  policy,  with  compul¬ 
sory  legal  segregation  characterizing 
the  provisions  made  for  the  education 
of  the  Negro.  The  North  and  the 


West  represent  another  type,  with 
laws  specifically  forbidding  s^rega- 
tion  for  reasons  of  race  and,  some¬ 
times,  with  laws  making  such  segrega¬ 
tion  optional  with  individual  commu¬ 
nities.  The  aristocratic  traditions  of 
the  South,  with  its  large  debased  class 
of  Negro  labor,  have  given  rise  to  one 
set  of  principles,  while  the  democratic 
ideals  of  the  North,  with  its  free  labor 
system  and  more  homogenous  popula¬ 
tion,  have  given  rise  to  another.  State 
laws  which  leave  the  matter  of  educa¬ 
tional  segregation  to  individual  com¬ 
munities  are  found  mostly  in  the  so- 
called  “border  states,”  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  two  conflicting  princi¬ 
ples  followed  by  the  states  surrounding 
them. 

While  education  is  one  of  the  resid¬ 
ual  powers  w’hich,  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  is  left  to  the  individual  states, 
in  not  a  few  respects  there  exist  the 
elements  of  a  national  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States  as  applied 
to  the  education  of  the  white  popula¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  varying 
treatments  accorded  the  education  of 
the  Negro  is  perhaps  the  most  conspic¬ 
uous  feature  which  shows  no  national 
uniformity.  If  such  uniformity  should 
ever  come  about,  one  may  feel  safe  in 
predicting  that  it  will  be  by  a  process 
of  slow  modification  of  the  existing 
practices  from  state  to  state  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  southern  practice,  of 
the  type  found  in  the  “border  states,” 
where  the  rapidly  increasing  Negro 
population  has  tended  to  develop  a 
policy  of  de  facto  separate  schools,  not¬ 
withstanding  laws  against  such  a  prac- 
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tice  in  some  states.  It  appears  that  a 
crucial  test  of  American  democracy 
is  involved  in  this  issue.  To  be  sure, 
the  Negro  has  long  l)een  a  tacit  excep¬ 
tion  to  many  of  our  national  state¬ 
ments  of  principles.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether,  with  the  passing  of 
years,  a  rational  attitude  has  been  at¬ 
tained  towards  the  problems  of  this 
minority  group.  Only  if  this  is  true 
can  our  nation  remain  “a  symbol  of 
hope,  opportunity,  and  bold  social  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  the  development  and 
redemption  of  the  common  man,”  as 
Counts  has  called  it.  “Education  must 
not  only  perpetuate  the  democratic 
ideal  of  human  relationships,”  c.on- 
tinues  Counts,  “but  must  make  intelli¬ 
gent  and  determined  effort  to  fulfill  it. 
...  If  America  should  lose  her  hon¬ 
est  devotion  to  democracy  .  .  .  she 
will  no  longer  be  America  .  .  .  Her 
spirit  will  have  fled.” '  Assuming  a 
democratic  philosophy  of  education, 
it  may  be  asked  whether  separate  ihIu- 
cation  is  compatible  with  the  demo¬ 
cratic  ideal ;  and,  if  it  is  not,  it  is 
proper  to  ask  what  circumstances  make 
it  acceptable  in  a  nominally  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  The  problem  becomes 
all  the  more  interesting  when  we  note 
the  fact  that  many  state  school  laws 
and  their  interpretation  by  the  civil 
courts  would  seem  to  make  separate 
education  an  illegal  development. 

Historical  Background  of  Separate 
Education  in  Neu'  Jersey. 

In  certain  of  the  older  towns  in 
southern  New  Jersey,  of  w’hich  Cam¬ 
den,  Trenton,  Salem,  Cape  May,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Woodbury  and  Princeton  are 
examples,  separate  education  appears 
to  have  originated  in  Quaker  or  other 
religious  philanthrophy,  or  in  the 


(efforts  of  al)olition  societies,  and  to 
have  extended  into  modern  times  as  a 
tradition.  Where  separate  schools  have 
lH!en  established,  and  particularly 
where  they  are  traditional,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  exclude  colored  children 
from  the  w’hite  school.  Salem  is  a  case 
in  j>oint.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
parents  of  colored  children  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  insisted  upon  their  right  to 
send  the  children  to  the  nearest  schools, 
even  if  white,  as  in  Trenton,  Camden, 
and  Atlantic  City.  Evidences  of 
prejudice,  such  as  segregation  in  thea¬ 
ters  and  refusal  of  service  in  restau¬ 
rants  or  soda  fountains,  are  character¬ 
istics  of  those  communities  where  sep¬ 
arate  education  is  fixed  and  inviolate 
tradition.  Woodbury  and  Salem  offer 
illustrations  of  this  prejudice. 

Extent  of  Separate  Education.* 

With  the  exception  of  the  New  Lin¬ 
coln  School  at  Trenton,  which  has  the 
first  nine  grades,  the  majority  of  sepa¬ 
rate  schools  for  Negroes  in  New  Jei> 
sey  have  the  first  eight  grades;  some 
have  only  the  first  six  grades.  After 
the  pupils  finish  from  these  separate 
schools,  they  enter  the  white  school 
system.  The  number  of  exclusively 
Negro  schools  of  this  type,  all  of  which 
are  located  in  the  southern  counties 
of  the  state,  rose  from  fifty-two  in 
1910  to  seventy  in  1938.  There  is  no 
public  high  school  exclusively  for  Ne¬ 
groes  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  un¬ 
less  the  Manual  Training  and  Indus¬ 
trial  School  for  Colored  Youth  at  Bor- 
dentown  be  so  regarded.  In  1938 
there  w’ere  452  colored  teachers  in 
New  Jersey,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  were  teaching  in  separate 
schools.  Thirty-five  of  these  teachers 


1  O.  S.  CountB:  the  School  Build  a  New  Social  Order?”  New  York:  .Tohn  Day  and 

Company,  1932.  pp.  39-42. 

2  lira.  Eleanor  Hill  Oak:  “The  Development  of  Separate  Education  In  the  State  of  New 
Jeraey.”  (Unpubllehed  M.  A.  DIseertatlon,  Department  of  E^lucation,  Howard  Unlveralty, 
1934),  pp.  34-39. 
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were  employed  in  mixed  schools  lo¬ 
cated  in  northern  counties. 

The  development  of  separate  schools 
in  various  counties  shows  a  marked 
relation  to  the  percentage  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  Negro  population.  How¬ 
ever,  northern  New  Jersey,  which  has 
no  separate  schools,  did  not  react  to 
the  increase  in  Negro  population  by 
establishing  them.  A  separate  school 
tradition  w’ithin  a  county  together 
with  a  growing  Negro  population  seem 
to  be  correlated  factors  which  are 
responsible  for  the  slow  but  steady 
growth  of  separate  schools  in  southern 
New  Jersey.  A  transition  from  sep¬ 
arate  to  mixed  education  may  be  ob¬ 
served  as  one  goes  from  the  southern 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  In 
southern  New  Jersey  there  will  be 
found  no  mixed  staff  of  regular  teach¬ 
ers.  In  certain  communities  having 
separate  schools,  however,  the  “special 
teachers”  for  such  subjects  as  music, 
drawing,  penmanship,  manual  training, 
domestic  science  and  physical  train¬ 
ing  may  be  white.  In  some  instances 
these  special  teachers  visit  the  sepa¬ 
rate  schools.  In  other  instances,  of 
which  Cinnaminson  is  an  example,  the 
colored  children  go  to  the  white  school 
and  are  taught  the  “special  subjects^’ 
in  mixed  classes.  This  intermingling 
of  the  two  races  for  instruction  in  the 
“special  subjects”  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  duplication  of  colored  teachers 
for  these  subjects  would  be  prohibitive 
in  cost.  In  the  border  counties  (i.  e., 
counties  located  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State)  some  colored  children  go 
to  white  schools,  and,  in  one  instance, 
a  colored  “special”  teacher  (the  phy¬ 
sical  training  teacher  at  Neptune) 
teachers  both  the  white  and  colored 
classes.  In  northern  counties,  pupils 


intermingle  with  little  apparent  regard 
to  race. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that 
with  the  exception  of  Camden,  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  and  Trenton,  all  cities  over 
50,000  population  are  located  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  state.  With  the 
exception  of  the  twelve  schools  located 
in  these  same  cities  and  in  Long 
Branch,  all  other  schools'  are  located 
in  areas  having  a  population  of  leas 
than  10,000.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  separate  schools  of  New  Jersey 
are,  in  the  main,  phenomena  of  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  in  southern  New 
J  ersey. 

Legal  Status. 

The  School  Law  of  New  Jersey  dis¬ 
tinctly  says  that  a  member  of  any 
board  of  education  who  shall  vote  to 
exclude  from  any  public  school  any 
child  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty  years  on  account  of  his  or  her 
religion,  nationality,  or  color,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  county  jail,  workhouse,  or 
penitentiary  of  the  county  in  which 
the  offense  shall  have  been  committed, 
for  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more 
than  six  months,  or  by  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Only  two  cases  under  the  school  law 
forbidding  discrimination  for  reasons 
of  race  have  been  carried  to  civil 
courts  of  highest  resort  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  In  both  instances,  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  law  has  been 
upheld.*  But,  according  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  right 
of  school  boards  to  “assign”  certain 
pupils  to  certain  schools  and  to  “trans- 


3  For  fuller  discussion  of  the  !eml  phase  of  this  question,  please  refer  to  "The  Illegal  Status 
of  Separate  EJducatlon  in  New  Jersey.”  School  and  Society. 
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fer”  certain  pupils  out  of  a  district  is 
not  “discrimination”  or  “exclusion 
from  school”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law.  This  interpretation  of  the  School 
Law  has  been  used  by  many  school 
boards  to  evade  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
This  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  has  the  power  to  con¬ 
duct  the  court  of  original  jurisdiction 
in  controversies  under  the  School  Law, 
has  not  been  appealed  to  civil  courts, 
where,  in  all  probability,  it  would 
have  been  declared  unconstitutional. 
There  seems  to  be  a  definite  feeling 
among  school  ofiScials  all  over  the  State 
that  separate  schools  will  not  be  up¬ 
held  by  civil  courts.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  where  separate  schools  ex¬ 
ist,  the  wording  of  the  resolutions  in 
the  minutes  of  school  boards  establish¬ 
ing  such  schools  carefully  refrains 
from  designating  these  schools  as  “col¬ 
ored”  or  “Negro” ;  in  many  cases,  even 
the  school  directories  do  not  designate 
whether  a  school  is  white  or  colored. 

Negro  Public  Opinion. 

The  general  attitude  of  Negroes  in 
New  Jersey  is  largely  acquiescent  in 
separate  education.  It  appears  that 
there  is  no  vigorous  or  united  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Negroes  against  the  extension 
of  separate  education  and  no  attempt 
to  oppose  its  development  by  resort 
to  civil  courts.  On  the  other  hand, 
Negro  public  opinion  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  separate  education  in 
certain  places,  of  which  Pennsgrove 
and  Lakewood  are  examples,  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  continuance  of  separate 
schools  in  Swainton  and  Lakew’ood, 
even  though  the  superintendents  of 
these  towns  have  recommended  their 
discontinuance  for  reasons  of  economy 
and  efficiency.  In  view  of  the  contin¬ 
ued  growth  of  separate  schools  for  Ne¬ 


groes  in  New  Jersey,  despite  the  favor^ 
able  decisions  that  have  been  handed 
down  in  the  few  cases  that  were  taken 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  it  appears 
logical  to  presume  that  Negroes  in 
New  Jersey  take  the  view  that  sepa¬ 
rate  education  with  substantially  equal 
facilities  is  preferable  to  mixed  edu¬ 
cation  with  prejudice.  The  creation 
and  maintenance  of  teaching  positions 
for  the  educated  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  a  further  motive  in  making 
colored  citizens  accept  separate  schools. 

Still  another  explanation  of  the 
small  amount  of  opposition  of  Negroes 
to  the  continued  extension  of  separate 
schools  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  New  Jersey’s  present  and 
recently-acquired  population  is  of 
southern  origin.  Of  the  208,828  Ne¬ 
groes  in  New  Jersey,  139,184,  or  sixty- 
six  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  were  bom 
in  other  states;  fifty-eight  per  cent  of 
these  w'cre  bom  in  distinctly  southern 
states.^  The  situation  of  separate  edu¬ 
cation  that  confronts  them  is  very 
much  like  that  to  w-hich  they  are  in¬ 
ured  in  the  South.  Being  in  the  main 
simple-minded  people  seeking  economic 
advantages  in  the  North  and  not 
knowing  how’  to  protest,  they  take  sep¬ 
arate  education  for  granted  where  it 
has  no  legal  sanction. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
indemnity  for  a  person  who  wins  a 
case  under  the  School  Law  definitely 
discourages  prosecution  under  it  by 
the  Negro  group,  which  is  so  well 
known  for  its  economic  poverty.  If, 
therefore,  legislators  are  interested  in 
making  the  School  Law  practically  en¬ 
forceable,  any  effort  to  amend  it  so  as 
to  grant  indemnity  to  the  injured  party 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


4  U.  8.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  “Negroes  In  the  United  States,”  1920-82.  Washington,  D.  C., 
Oovemment  Printing  Press.  1985,  pp.  24  and  27. 
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liko,  we  must  discover  reasons  for  en- 
joyiiiff  pursuit  of  them.  When  we 
test  (2)  our  interests  in  different 
ways,  we  dis<*()ver  that  we  have  the 
impermanent  as  well  as  those  perma¬ 
nent  eoneerns  which  help  develop  a 
well-rounded  personality,  make  adjust¬ 
ment  easier  after  failure,  and  promote 
efficiency.  As  symptoms  of  present  or 
future  ability  we  find  particular  inter¬ 
est  in  mathematics  and  history  or  in 
mathematics  and  geologv',  for  example, 
indicative  of  a  mechanical  bent ;  an 
interest  in  history  and  geologv"  sug¬ 
gests  a  less  mechanical  turn  of  mind; 
while  special  concern  with  history  and 
English  we  associate  with  a  business 
or  professional  career,  but  never  with 
the  mechanical. 

(3)  Experience  in  work  often  re¬ 
veals  traits,  whether  the  significance 
attach  to  the  variety  or  to  the  prefer¬ 
ences  we  list  and  our  reasons  for 
them. 

(4)  Qualities  of  character  are  worthy 
of  examination,  because  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  direction  Socrates  gave  the  Ath¬ 
enian  youth  we  may  get  from  someone 
competent  to  direct  us.  To  discover 
our  weaknesses  is  to  be  put  on  our 
guard  against  them.  By  systematic 
discipline  and  control  we  can  over¬ 
come  our  chief  fault  and  its  attendant 
negative  characteristics.  Books  on 
vocational  counseling  include  charts 
which  list  common  traits,  on  which 
we  may  rate  ourselves.  The  usual 
basis  is  from  one  to  five — from  poor 
to  excellent.  To  guard  against  error 
we  ask  someone  who  knows  us  well  to 
check  our  rating,  or  to  rate  us;  that 
will  counteract  our  tendency  to  under¬ 
estimate  poor  traits  and  overestimate 
the  good. 

(5)  Our  choice  of  extra-curricular 
activities  reveals  traits;  so  we  should 


look  closely  at  our  choice  of  clubs  and 
other  organizations,  at  social,  recrea¬ 
tional,  literary  and  athletic  activities, 
and  at  our  hobbies,  (fi)  Our  prefer¬ 
ence  in  choice  of  career,  too,  is  revel¬ 
atory  of  traits.  We  should  list  our 
likes  and  dislikes,  with  reasons,  and 
then  make  a  job  analysis  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  we  find  most  attractive.  Listing 
all  the  duties  connected  with  it  will 
strengthen  our  choice  or  reveal  reasons 
for  considering  another  life  work. 
Discovering  what  is  most  necessary  to 
success  in  the  field  will  influence  our 
final  decision,  for  requirements  of 
physical  strength  or  speed  or  the 
ability  to  repeat  our  action  daily  in 
the  same  way,  or  an  unusual  memory 
for  facts  or  the  ability  to  see  new  o^ 
jectives  and  to  invent  or  to  adapt  may 
attract  or  debar  some  of  us. 

We  may  well  consider  at  this  point 
whether  we  might  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  had  we  studied  our  dispositions 
and  aptitudes  earlier,  or  had  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  counsel  and  guidance  needed 
in  forming  our  character  and  solving 
the  problems  connected  with  our  daily 
living.  It  is  not  too  late  to  begin; 
or,  conversely,  there  is  an  immediate 
need  for  such  direction  lest  further 
delay  become  a  serious  handicap. 
Some  misfits  attribute  their  malad¬ 
justment  to  lack  of  special  opportu¬ 
nity;  others  to  wrong  choice  of  voca¬ 
tion.  Many  failures  result  from  lack 
of  careful  thought,  despite  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  everyone  does  not  need  to 
think,  that  most  of  us  are  followers 
rather  than  leaders,  and  that  we  live 
by  habit  instead  of  by  thought.  Our 
original  nature  can,  however,  be  modi¬ 
fied;  and  followers  by  nature  may  be¬ 
come  leaders  through  training. 

The  less  mature  we  are,  the  more 
we  need  direction,  for  when  we  have 
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a  little  power  of  self-analysis  we  are 
not  really  aware  of  our  own  nature. 
When  we  diseover  our  weaknesses  and 
our  strong  points,  we  can  select  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  which  our  strength  will  be 
to  our  advantage.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  hiding  from  ourselves 
what  is  apparent  to  others ;  so  we  learn 
to  discipline  and  improve  our  natural 
tendencies  that  are  good  and  to  curb 
effectively  those  evil  and  dangerous. 
Just  as  we  seek  advice  from  a  lawyer 
in  legal  matters,  and  from  a  doctor  in 
regard  to  health,  for  the  same  reason 
we  seek  expert  counsel  in  evoking  our 
personality  and  preparing  ourselves 
educationally,  morally,  emotionally, 
socially,  physically,  and  vocationally 
for  our  life  work.  If  a  football  player 
sees  the  goal  posts,  he  has  an  objective 
toward  which  to  work ;  if  a  student  has 
a  definite  objective,  he  accomplishes 
more.  If  he  has  no  specific  plan,  he 
is  soon  side-tracked,  because  failure  is 
the  lot  of  the  drifter.  William  James, 
a  pioneer  American  psychologist,  ad¬ 
vises  us  to  keep  everlastingly  at  our 
objective  and  some  day  we  shall  wake 
up  to  find  ourselves  successful.  lie 
should  know  because  he  was  trained 
as  an  artist,  then  as  a  doctor;  he  began 
his  professional  life  as  a  teacher  of 
biology  and  finally  discovered  himself 
in  the  new  field  of  psychology.  Rely¬ 
ing  on  his  owTi  direction,  he  made 
false  starts  and  thus  delayed  accom¬ 
plishment.  Because  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  earn  his  own  living,  he 
could  wait  until  he  was  forty-eight  to 
get  started.  With  proper  counseling 
he  might  have  begun  much  earlier  and, 
having  had  an  early  start,  might  have 
accomplished  more  in  his  lifetime. 

Recent  investigations  have  revealed 
that  traditional  methods  of  rating  our 
characteristics — classroom  grades,  in¬ 


terviews,  self-estimates,  diplomas,  phy¬ 
sical  age,  re<*ommeudations,  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  unbridled  ambition — 
have  validities  of  only  three  to  five 
|)ercent  better  than  chance.  While  the 
latest  standardized  tests  may  not  be 
perfect,  they  are  far  more  reliable 
than  three  to  five  percent  over  guess¬ 
ing.  In  his  Psychology  for  Students 
of  Education,  Gates  shows  that  intel¬ 
ligence  is  necessary  to  success  but  that 
it  alone  is  not  sufficient.  We  must 
have  the  right  attitude  as  well  as  apti¬ 
tude. 

When  discovering  intelligence  the 
giving  of  tests  is  not  always  practic¬ 
able.  Analyzing  mental  acuteness  to 
discover  its  components  is,  however, 
possible.  The  biggest  factor — adapta¬ 
tion  to  social  environment — would  nat¬ 
urally  be  one  our  greatest  problems  in 
life.  Resourcefulness  or  adaptability 
or  the  ability  to  adjust  oneself  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  always  characterize 
the  intelligent  person.  Two  other  com¬ 
ponents  are  the  ability  to  keep  at  a 
task  until  finished,  which  characterizes 
the  inventor,  for  instance,  and  the 
ability  to  stand  off  and  sec  oneself  as 
others  see  him.  Everyone  finds  that 
taking  stock  of  himself  in  the  light  of 
these  three  criteria  is  profitable. 

To  summarize :  pseudo-scientific 
methods  of  determining  attitudes  are 
worthless,  permanent  interests  are  val¬ 
uable  indices  of  abilities,  school  rec¬ 
ords  can  indicate  one’s  strong  points, 
self-analysis  is  practicable  as  one  fac¬ 
tor  in  discovering  aptitude,  and  intel¬ 
ligence  must  be  considered,  both 
through  tests  and  in  regard  to  the 
three  components.  Vacations  should 
be  used  as  try-out  periods  for  discov¬ 
ering  one’s  suitability  for  the  lifework 
he  intends  to  pursue. 
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LITKRATURE  is  one  of  man’s 
best  sources  of  right  enjoyment 
and  of  high  thinking.  In  it  we 
find  a  means  of  satisfying  our  curios¬ 
ity  about  life,  of  living  more  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  of  living  more  lives  than 
one.  In  order  to  get  this  satisfaction 
the  study  of  literature  should  stimu¬ 
late  the  student’s  desire  to  read,  and 
develop  his  appreciation  for  the  best 
literature.  Such  study  should  also  de¬ 
velop  his  capacity  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  insignificant  and  highly  valu¬ 
able  literature.  When  the  student  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  reading  good 
books,  for  his  own  pleasure,  then  liter¬ 
ature  will  establish  in  his  life  ideals 
which  he  may  express  verbally,  and 
which  he  u  ill  definitely  express  in  his 
character  and  conduct.  Every  student 
should  try  to  develop  his  critical  sense ; 
regardless  of  the  field  of  literature  be¬ 
ing  considered,  his  sense  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  should  enable  him  to  recognize  the 
best  that  there  is  in  any  composition. 
The  following  questions  and  notes  may 
prove  useful  to  students  in  studying 
an  unfamiliar  selection  without  the 
guidance  of  an  instructor: 

1.  Suggestions  Concerning  the  Au¬ 
thor: 

A.  Purpose:  What  was  the  writer’s 
purpose — to  give  information,  to  teach 
a  lesson,  to  amuse,  to  arouse  sympathy, 
to  delight  the  aesthetic  sense,  or  to  in¬ 
spire?  How  eflFectively  does  the  author 
achieve  his  purpose? 


B.  Authors  Own  Life  Reflected  in 
His  Composition:  Does  the  composition 
contain  autobiographical  materials?  On 
what  do  you  base  your  belief? 

C.  Author^ s  Learning:  What  is  the 
extent  of  the  author’s  learning?  What 
books  does  he  seem  to  have  read?  With 
what  authors  does  he  seem  to  be  famil¬ 
iar?  How  much  does  he  know  about 
science?  About  art?  About  music? 

D.  Insight  into  Human  Nature: 
Discuss  the  author’s  insight  into,  and 
understanding  of,  human  nature.  Is  he 
sympathetic  with  the  joys,  sorrows,  ideals 
and  customs  of  his  characters?  Does 
he  successfully  portray  life?  .\re  the 
characters  too  angelic  or  too  bad  to  rep¬ 
resent  real  life?  What  traits  in  each 
character  do  you  like  or  dislike? 

E.  Interest  in  External  Nature: 
What  do  you  note  about  the  author’s 
knowle<lge  and  treatment  of  external 
nature  ?  How  much  does  he  know  about 
birds,  bees,  flowers,  trees,  etc.? 

II.  Suggestions  Concerning  the  Com¬ 
position  : 

A.  Theme:  What  is  the  central 
strand  of  interest  that  runs  throughout 
the  composition?  Try  to  state  the 
theme  in  one  concise  sentence. 

B.  Plot:  Is  there  a  clear-cut  plan  or 
structure  for  the  whole  composition? 
What  is  it?  That  is:  What  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  story,  the  plan  of  action?  Try  to 
state  the  plot  in  one  or  two  paragraphs. 

C.  Setting:  Discuss  the  effect  of  the 
time  setting  and  the  place  setting.  (Dis¬ 
tinguish  carefully  between  time  setting 
and  date  of  composition.) 

D.  Sources:  Discuss  both  the  direct 
and  probable  sources  used  by  the  writer 
as  models,  or  for  information.  Give 
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some  attention  to  the  degree  of  the  auth- 
or*8  originality.  la  there  anything  in 
the  style  or  subject-matter  that  suggests 
another  author?  Does  he  slavishly  fol¬ 
low,  or  improve  upon  borrowed  mate¬ 
rials  ? 

E.  Sfi/le: 

1.  Oriqinality  of  Style:  Discuss  anv 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  author^s 
style,  or  method  of  presentation.  To 
what  extent  is  he  original  ? 

2.  Realistic  or  Imaginative  Style:  Is 
the  composition  strictly  realistic,  i.  e., 
does  it  conform  exactly  to  reality?  Is 
it  purely  fictitious  and  imaginative?  If 
there  is  a  mixture  of  fact  and  fancy,  to 
what  extent  does  each  occur? 

3.  Diction:  Does  the  author  use  any 
strange  or  new  words?  Does  he  use  any 
old  words  in  a  peculiar  sense?  Does  he 
use  slang  or  dialect?  Comment  upon  any 
special  features  of  his  diction. 

4.  Versification:  In  the  case  of 
poetry,  observe  the  stanza  form,  the 
rhyme  scheme,  and  the  prevailing  met¬ 
rical  pattern.  If  you  are  unfamiliar  with 
poetic  technique,  you  will  find  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  conventional  and  cur¬ 
rent  forms  of  verse  in  Louis  Untermey- 
er’s  The  Forms  of  Poetry — in  language 
that  a  layman  can  understand.  Make  a 
habit  of  glancing  at  the  author^s  poetic 
design  as  you  would  observe  the  features 
of  a  formal  garden  or  a  beautiful  dress. 

F.  Ideals:  Are  any  ideals  expressed 
or  implied  ?  Do  you  consider  them  prac¬ 
tical  or  impractical?  Have  you  accepted 
any  of  them  as  your  own?  Make  a  list 
(state  each  in  a  complete  sentence)  of 
the  ideals  set  forth  in  the  composition. 

G.  Popularity  and  Universality  of 
the  Composition:  Discuss  the  popularity 
of  the  composition  at  the  time  of  its 
writing,  at  the  present,  and  its  probable 
popularity  a  hundred  years  from  now. 
Give  reasons  for  your  opinion  on  the 
latter  phase.  What  elements  or  qualities 
of  universality  in  the  composition  would 
make  it  appeal  to  all  people  of  all  ages? 

III.  Suggestions  Concerning  Your 
Reaction: 

A.  Things  Familiar  to  Student:  Are 


any  of  the  subjects  treated  or  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  already  familiar  to  you? 

B.  Quotable  Passages:  Do  you  think 
there  are  any  quotable  and  worthwhile 
passages  and  expressions  that  embody 
universal  or  proverbial  truths.  Memo¬ 
rize  a  few  good  lines  or  beautiful  phrases 
from  nearly  every  selection.  (Select  the 
lines  or  phrases  that  you  like  or  con¬ 
sider  especially  worth  while.) 

C.  Your  Own  Original  Criticism: 
What  qualities  first  arouse  your  interest? 
What  is  your  personal  reaction  to  the 
composition?  How  would  you  interpret 
and  criticize  it  on  the  basis  of  your  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  interest,  and  ideals? 
Note  any  inaccuracies,  clumsiness,  or 
other  deficiencies.  W^hat  about  balance, 
proportion,  and  careful  differentiation 
between  things  that  are  trivial  and  things 
that  are  significant? 

Perhaps  the  reader  should  be  cau¬ 
tioned  not  to  follow  these  suggestions 
slavishly.  It  is  not  intended  that  all 
of  these  items  be  considered  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  play,  .selection,  or  book, 
unless  the  student  is  working  on  a 
critical  edition  of  the  work.  To  try 
to  follow  all  of  these  suggestions  as  a 
“routine  approach”  to  every  selection 
would  be  the  height  of  folly.  In  fact, 
there  can  be  no  appropriate  “routine” 
for  the  study  of  all  literary  works.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are 
many  angles  of  approach  to  the  study 
of  literary  compositions  and  that  va¬ 
riety  here  is  particularly  desirable. 
Although  it  is  usually  desirable  to  infer 
the  author’s  purpose  in  the  study  of 
every  book  or  poem,  the  reader  should 
never  “analyze  a  selection  to  death.” 

Now  perhaps  you  would  like  to  read 
a  book :  What  Can  Literature  Do  for 
Me?  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith;  The  En¬ 
joyment  of  Literature,  by  4^ ay  B.  Hub- 
bell;  or  Poetry:  Its  Appreciation  and 
Enjoyment,  by  Louis  TTntermeyer  and 
Carter  Davidson. 
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The  vagrant-looking  youth  in  an 
ill-fitting  dark  uniform  with 
cape  thrown  carelessly  over  his 
shoulder  and  a  square  cap  covering  a 
heavy  shock  of  unkempt  hair,  is  a  Jap¬ 
anese  student.  He  is  poor,  and  proud 
of  it.  Of  the  social  graces  he  is  noto¬ 
riously  careless.  His  parents  provide 
the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and  in 
most  instances  at  the  cost  of  much 
sacrifice.  Homes  and  farms  are  mort¬ 
gaged  and  ancestral  lands  sold.  T 
have  even  heard  of  a  member  of  the 
family  committing  suicide  so  as  not 
to  be  a  financial  burden.  Hut  the 
greatest  sacrifice  to  come  under  my 
observation  was  made  by  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  who,  at  the  command  of  her 
father,  sold  herself  to  a  brothel  keeper 
in  the  licensed  quarter  of  the  city  of 
Osaka  and  for  five  years  lived  a  life 
of  revolting  shame  so  that  her  older 
brother  might  be  able  to  finish  his  col¬ 
lege  course  of  studies. 

This  is  how  important  higher  educa¬ 
tion  has  become  to  the  young  man  of 
modem  J apan.  As  yet  little  emphasis 
is  placed  on  work  beyond  the  high 
school  for  women.  They  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  mentally  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  more.  But  for  the  men  who  are 
capable,  the  demand  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  there  are  not  enough  in¬ 
stitutions  to  go  around.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  students  are  constantly  faced  with 
severe  competitive  examinations.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  compulsory  through  the  six 
years  of  primary  school.  Beyond  that 
is  the  middle  school.  If  a  student  is 
continuing  his  work  he  selects  his 
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school  and  takes  an  entrance  examina¬ 
tion.  If  he  succeeds  he  is  among  the 
fortunate  few.  In  many  instances 
there  are  more  than  2,000  applicants, 
out  of  which  150  are  picked.  This  is 
again  repeated  in  the  higher  schools, 
and  again  for  university  entrance.  The 
obvious  result  of  this  system  is  that 
only  the  cream  of  the  nation’s  youth 
ever  get  near  the  door  of  a  college  or 
university. 

Democracy  of  a  type  is  demon¬ 
strated  here.  The  lad  from  the  lowest 
strata  of  society  stands  the  same 
chance  for  an  education  as  the  boy 
with  wealth  and  family  prestige. 
There  is  no  favoritism.  Merit  is  the 
only  basis  for  entrance. 

As  in  most  states  with  totalitarian 
aims,  all  phases  of  the  education  of 
youth  come  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  central  government.  From  an 
American  point  of  view  we  may  criti¬ 
cize  the  government  mould  into  which 
all  students  are  jioured  and  conclude 
that  such  factory  metlnxls  are  funda¬ 
mentally  wrong.  Yet,  when  w'e  glance 
at  the  giant  strides  Japan  has  made 
since  she  opened  her  feudal  doors  to 
Western  nations,  we  are  forced  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  must  meet  remarkably  well 
w’hat  the  nation  claims  to  be  its  felt 
needs. 

The  government  wants  men  of  high 
attainment  who  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  obey  orders.  These  are 
the  ones  filling  the  important  positions 
in  business,  education,  and  diplomatic 
corps.  Students  who  wish  to  develop 
a  measure  of  self-reliance  receive  little 
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attention,  in  fact  they  are  even  re¬ 
strained.  There  is  no  place  for  orig¬ 
inal  thinking  and  academic  freedom. 
The  curriculum  is  carefully  inspected. 
Textbooks  for  class  use  must  be  se¬ 
lected  from  an  approved  list.  The  so¬ 
cial  sciences  are  particularly  under 
government  scrutiny.  History  is  taught 
fr<Hn  only  patriotic  angles.  Academic 
comment  upon  Japan’s  aims  and  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  Far  East  must  never  make 
out  of  her  the  aggressor. 

Following  a  short  trip  I  made  to 
Manchuria  some  months  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  15)31,  I  was 
asked  to  speak  on  conditions  in  China 
before  the  student  body  of  tbe  univer¬ 
sity  in  which  I  was  teaching.  In  the 
course  of  my  remarks  I  mentioned  the 
permanency  of  Japanese  enterprises  in 
Manchuria,  the  gigantic  hospitals  un¬ 
der  construction  in  Dairen  and  Muk¬ 
den,  the  large  concrete  bridges  span¬ 
ning  the  important  rivers,  each  having 
great  bulkheads  upon  which  cannons 
could  be  quickly  fixed,  and  the  rushing 
activity  in  the  building  of  railroads 
to  all  important  centers.  I  then  mildly 
hinted  at  the  possibility  of  war  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  China  over  a  conflict 
of  interest  and  policy  in  Manchuria 
within  the  near  future.  Students  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  interested  and  asked 
many  questions,  but  the  authorities 
frowned  upon  my  remarks  and  sug¬ 
gested  indirectly  that  such  observa¬ 
tions  were  too  provocative  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  that  I  should  guard  care¬ 
fully  all  future  mention  of  a  war  of 
aggression  in  which  Japan  might  be¬ 
come  engaged.  Not  wishing  to  be¬ 
come  a  martyr  for  a  cause  in  which 
I  was  only  academically  concerned,  I 
filed  my  speech  for  future  reference 
and  vindication.  Within  a  half  year 
the  conflict  in  North  China  was  on. 


which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  puppet  Empire  of  Manchuguo. 

Universities  have  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  centers  of  unrest  and  the  breed¬ 
ing  ground  for  unorthodox  political 
views.  The  government  styles  it  “dan¬ 
gerous  thought.”  Socialism  and  com¬ 
munism  have  found  ready  acceptance 
among  a  certain  class  of  college  stu¬ 
dent.  And  to  cope  with  these  prob¬ 
lems  the  government  has  been  forced 
to  adopt  a  method  of  censorship  and 
patriotic  propaganda.  Those  who  re¬ 
bel  against  this  government  program 
are  expelled,  arrested,  and  in  extreme 
cases  even  imprisoned. 

Several  years  ago  two  of  my  stu¬ 
dents  were  arrested  and  expelled  from 
the  university  because  of  their  commu¬ 
nistic  agitation.  Those  of  us  on  the 
faculty  who  conducted  classes  these 
students  attended  were  naturally  put 
on  the  spot,  and  to  exonerate  ourselves 
we  had  to  submit  all  our  examination 
questions  to  the  school  authorities  and 
later  consent  to  sending  them  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  Tokyo  for 
further  inspection,  after  which,  if 
there  were  no  dangerous  questions  or 
thoughts  incorporated,  we  were  in¬ 
structed  to  conduct  the-  examinations. 
The  day  after  the  arrests  were  made 
some  fifteen  military  oflScers  politely 
asked  if  they  might  attend  my  lectures. 
I  readily  consented.  And  for  one  hour 
they  stood  at  attention,  understanding 
little,  for  my  lecture  was  in  English. 
At  the  close  of  the  period  the  spokes¬ 
man  told  me  in  Japanese,  and  without 
consulting  his  comrades,  that  they  all 
enjoyed  it  very  much. 

This  miniature  army  was  in  my 
classroom  to  impress  all  of  us  with  the 
fact  that  the  government  would  not 
tolerate  any  more  radical  communistic 
thought  from  either  student  or  teacher. 
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Of  course,  beneath  all  this  gold  braid, 
pomp  and  circumstance,  a  secret  in¬ 
vestigation  was  being  conducted.  At 
the  close  of  some  two  weeks  of  hushed 
activity  it  was  discovered  that  these 
wicked  thoughts  were  filtering  into  the 
university  through  the  kitchen.  The 
cook  turned  out  to  be  the  culprit.  Per¬ 
haps  this  would  not  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  when  it  was  if  the  cook  had  not 
become  over-ambitious  and  shot  the 
vice-president  of  the  school  in  the  leg 
to  impress  upon  him  the  injustice  of 
the  arrest  of  the  two  students.  Of 
course,  the  poor  chef  was  caught,  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years. 

Despite  this  rigid  supervision  the 
student  does  wield  a  power  that  is 
greatly  feared.  In  his  mob  demon¬ 
strations  and  strikes  he  is  able  to  bring 
l)efore  the  public  gaze  certain  issues, 
grievances,  and  radical  ideas.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  issues,  the  student  body 
might  center  its  attack  on  the  teacher, 
school,  or  government. 

If  an  instructor,  for  example,  has 
the  unfortunate  habit  of  antagonizing 
his  students,  if  his  methods  are  un¬ 
popular  or  his  grades  too  low,  the  stu¬ 
dents  may  bring  so  much  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  authorities  that  they  will 
be  forced  to  give  him  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  or  replace  him.  The  student 
body  is  able  to  do  this  by  boycotting 
the  classes  of  the  unpopular  teacher  or 
by  threatening  to  bring  on  a  strike. 

Even  in  the  maintenance  of  class¬ 
room  discipline  the  student  controls  a 
great  deal  of  authority  by  acting  as  a 
corporate  body.  When  this  collective 
power  is  handled  intelligently,  with  a 
sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  for  order  and  justice,  it  works 
well. 

An  example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  relationship  that  exists  between 


the  teacher  and  the  student  occurred 
during  a  preliminary  oral  examination 
I  was  conducting  in  my  graduating 
class.  As  I  made  the  rounds  of  the 
students  I  found  it  necessary  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  answer  given  by  one  young 
man  and  point  out  where  his  conclu¬ 
sions  were  wrong.  After  completing 
the  examination,  this  young  man  rose 
up  in  the  classroom  and  with  a  red¬ 
dened  angry  face  accused  me  of  being 
unfair  since  I  had  not  so  criticized  any 
of  the  other  students.  lie  regarded  my 
criticism  as  a  personal  insult  to  him 
and  demanded  an  apology  before  the 
class.  I  explained  that  my  only  mo¬ 
tive  was  a  desire  to  help,  with  no  idea 
of  insulting  him  or  anyone  else.  I 
then  invited  him  to  step  forward  and 
shake  hands  and  drop  the  incident.  He 
shouted  “Never!”  and  prepared  to 
leave  the  room,  when  the  students  in¬ 
tervened  and  demanded  in  their  own 
language  that  he  accept  my  proffered 
hand  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  and  noble 
son  of  Nippon.  At  that  the  student 
walked  from  his  seat  to  my  platform 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  military  offi¬ 
cer  in  command,  lie  was  first  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  race  and  secondly  an 
individual. 

Not  always,  however,  do  the  students 
preach  the  doctrine  of  racial  pride 
ami  national  honor  in  collection  with 
such  grievances.  It  all  hinges  on  con¬ 
certed  action  based  on  the  students’ 
interpretation  of  justice.  In  the  case 
of  the  strike  at  Waseda  ITniversity  in 
Tokyo  not  long  ago,  students  decidini 
to  boycott  the  classes  of  several  teach¬ 
ers  who  were  charged  with  dishonesty 
granting  passes  to  the  baseball  games. 
The  Imvcott  developed  into  a  strike. 
And  in  order  to  avoid  a  showdown 
with  the  students  the  members  of  the 
faculty  hastily  crowded  into  the  presi- 
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dent’s  office  and  decided  to  make  the 
day  a  holiday.  When  it  was  announced 
to  the  students  they  became  enraged, 
went  to  their  classrooms  and  de¬ 
manded  instruction.  In  order  to  save 
the  face  of  all,  a  conference  was  called 
with  student  leaders  which  resulted  in 
a  compromise  on  the  free  ticket  busi¬ 
ness  and  school  was  resumed. 

It  was  in  1933  that  the  greatest 
strike  in  academic  history  broke  out. 
This  time  it  was  against  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  government.  The  quiet 
snd  ancient  city  of  Kyoto,  the  cultural 
center  of  the  Empire,  became  the  stage 
for  this  national  drama.  It  was  sud¬ 
denly  announced  that  Doctor  Taki- 
kawa,  professor  of  politics  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  University  Law  School,  had 
been  commanded  to  resign  his  post  be¬ 
cause  of  his  open  refusal  to  conform 
to  the  established  political  views  of 
his  country.  He  was  condemned  by 
the  authorities  for  communistic  ten¬ 
dencies.  The  students  became  enraged 
and  demanded  his  immediate  rein¬ 
statement,  but  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  who  had  ordered  his  dismissal, 
remained  adamant.  I’he  student  body 
promptly  went  on  strike.  And  a  few 
days  later  some  six  thousand  students 
in  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University,  400 
miles  away,  staged  a  sympathy  strike 
for  the  first  time  in  history.  The 
strike  was  given  wide  publicity.  Some 
editors  condemned  the  universities  for 
teaching  heretical  politics.  Others 
criticized  the  arbitrary  stand  of  the 
government.  A  series  of  incidents  pre¬ 
cipitated  pitched  battle  between  the 
students  and  the  police.  Blood  was 
spilled  on  both  sides.  Many  students 
were  arrested  and  charged  with  posses¬ 
sing  “dangerous  thoughts.”  Public 
opinion  at  length  began  to  side  defi¬ 
nitely  with  the  students.  Thus  to  avert 


a  national  crisis  the  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation  acted  in  a  bold  way.  A  strict 
censorship  was  clamped  on  the  press. 
In  the  name  of  the  Emperor  students 
were  ordered  to  resume  their  work  at 
once  or  the  universities  involved  would 
be  closed  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
united  force  of  throne  and  government 
was  behind  that  ultimatum.  To  go 
farther  would  be  to  rebel  against  the 
Emperor  himself.  And  that  was  far¬ 
ther  than  even  the  hottest  heads  would 
go.  School  was  resumed  within  a  few 
days.  Professor  Takikawa  was  out  and 
his  career  ruined. 

This  incident  demonstrated  to  the 
government  that  it  must  tighten  its 
hold  on  the  virile  youth  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  A  recurrence  of  such  shameful 
disregard  of  authority  must  be  pre¬ 
vented.  The  result  has  been  greater 
restrictions  and  an  increase  of  national 
propaganda.  Strikes  are  now  things 
of  the  past.  Student  rebellions  are 
regarded  as  seditious  activity  against 
the  government. 

Within  the  recent  year  instruction 
in  nationalism  has  centered  around  re¬ 
ligion.  A  survey  taken  among  stu¬ 
dents  not  long  ago  disclosed  that  the 
government  has  not  been  stressing  suf¬ 
ficiently  Shintoism,  the  national  relig¬ 
ion.  Too  many  students  showed  signs 
of  avowed  atheism.  As  a  means,  there¬ 
fore,  of  purifying  the  students  and 
welding  them  into  a  disciplined  whole 
a  new  spiritual  campaign  is  being  vig¬ 
orously  carried  forward.  The  chief 
motiv'e  is  to  call  the  students  back  to 
the  worship  and  exaltation  of  the  he¬ 
roic  ancestors  of  the  race  who  lived 
only  for  national  honor  and  glory.  It 
becomes  easier  to  understand  the  im¬ 
portant  place  religion  has  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  respect  for  authority  and  in 
moulding  an  intense  patriotism  when 
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it  is  realized  that  a  single  Japanese 
word,  maisurigoto,  means  both  gov¬ 
ernment  and  worship. 

As  an  intricate  part  of  this  religious 
revival  the  Emperor  has  been  granting 
his  portrait  to  institutions  and  organ¬ 
izations,  many  of  which  are  private  or 
Christian  and  thus  do  not  come  di¬ 
rectly  under  governmental  supervis¬ 
ion.  When  looked  at  from  our  distance 
and  in  the  light  of  our  western  cus¬ 
toms,  this  seems  innocent  enough.  But 
this  gracious  grant  carries  with  it  cer¬ 
tain  definite  commands.  First,  a  spe¬ 
cial  vault-like  shrine  must  be  built 
within  the  prineipal  building  of  an 
educational  institution.  And  within 
this  vault  resides  the  actual  abiding 
spirit  of  the  Emperor,  the  picture  be¬ 
ing  the  symbol  of  the  presence.  Over 
this  vault  there  must  be  placed  a 
twenty-four-hour  watch,  so  in  case  of 
fire  or  earthquake  the  picture  can  be 
saved.  On  special  occasions  during 
the  year  the  picture  is  placed  behind 
heavy  curtains  in  the  main  auditorium 
of  the  school,  during  which  time  the 
student  body  and  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  must  bow  in  worship  and  reverent 
adoration  to  the  omniscient  spirit  of 
the  God-Emperor.  Only  the  foreign^ 
members  of  the  faculty  are  exempt 
from  this  service  of  worship,  but  even 
they  must  never  venture  across  the 
platform  while  the  sacred  picture  is 
hanging  there. 

In  Christian  circles  in  Japan  today 
there  is  an  uneasy  feeling  that,  follow¬ 
ing  the  bringing  of  Japanese  Chris¬ 
tian  schools  within  the  8cop)e  of  the 


national  religion  via  the  picture 
method,  individual  churches  may  come 
next.  And  this  would  mean  the  con¬ 
doning  of  an  insidious  pagan  worship 
by  Christian  people.  There  is  no  way 
to  reject  the  free  gift  of  the  Emperor’s 
portrait  Any  Japanese  functionary 
who  should  attempt  to  do  so  would  only 
be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  lose  Majeste. 
And  for  a  Christian  school  to  refuse 
the  portrait  would  only  bring  an  im¬ 
mediate  command  to  close  its  doors. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  such  a  spi¬ 
ritual  program  students  will  be  led  to 
look  to  the  virtue  of  the  Emperor  as 
their  inspiration  and  hope  and  will  not 
come  to  trust  in  their  own  strength 
and  wisdom.  It  is  likewise  desired 
that  Christian  enthusiasts  may  recog¬ 
nize  their  errors  and  return  to  the 
faith  of  their  ancestors.  The  true  pa¬ 
triot  must  accept  the  Emperor  as  the 
supreme  object  of  his  devotion  and  be 
ready  to  fight  and  die  for  him.  Any 
political  philosophy,  religion  or  school 
that  does  not  emphasize  this  funda¬ 
mental  point  is  not  wanted  in  the 
Empire. 

And  so  today  pouring  out  of  the 
universities  come  graduates  who  are 
highly  trained  instruments  of  national 
policy.  Young  men  who  believe  in 
Japan’s  manifest  destiny.  Men  who 
are  rallying  to  the  colors  under  the 
slogan:  “The  flag  of  great  Japan  will 
wave  above  all  the  world.”  The  few 
who  rebel  quickly  disappear.  There 
must  be  but  one  deity,  the  Emperor; 
one  authority,  the  government;  and 
one  destiny,  world  domination. 
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The  ICediaeval  Univeraities.  By  Sehach- 
ner.  F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
1938. 

This  is  a  good  book  for  the  kind  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be.  It  is  a  popular  history  of 
the  most  interesting  and  dramatic  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  middle  ages,— the  universi¬ 
ties  and  student  life. 

Much  material  on  the  mediaeval  univer¬ 
sities  usually  inaccessible  to  the  general 
reader  is  here  presented  in  readable  form. 
The  style  of  writing  is  colkxjuial  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  portray  the  life  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  in  modern  language.  Statements  are 
often  too  general  or  too  loose  for  the  ac¬ 
curate  scholar.  The  writing  lacks  dignity 
but  aims  to  make  up  for  this  by  piquancy 
and  interest.  The  bibliography  is  not  im¬ 
pressive  except  for  its  superficiality. 

But  if  biographies  of  eminent  people 
written  in  recent  years  by  popular  authors 
have  their  service,  so  has  this  book.  The 
general  reader  will  find  it  more  to  his 
taste  and  he  may  get  a  better  impression 
of  the  universities  of  the  middle  ages  than 
he  would  frtim  more  scholarly  writers. — 
Akthub  H.  Wilde,  Boston  University 
School  of  Education. 


ments  of  great  chemists  and  physicist  are 
brought  close  to  the  student. 

Says  Jaffe  of  the  eminent  English  chem¬ 
ist,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  “He  became  the 
foremost  chemist  of  his  day  and  the  poet 
Coleridge  declared  that  if  he  ‘had  not  been 
the  first  chemist  he  would  have  been  the 
first  poet  of  his  age’.” 

In  turn  we  may  praise  Bernard  Jaffe  as 
one  who  is  doing  much  for  chemistry  by 
fiavoring  it  to  an  appetizing  dish  for  gen¬ 
eral  interest  and  for  consequent  wider  en¬ 
lightenment. 

New  World  of  Ckemietry  follows  the 
modern  trend  toward  knowledge  applica¬ 
tion  and  practicality  in  introductory  texts 
—  but  manages  equally  a  fine  analysis  of 
the  technical  fundamentals;  outlinea  its 
chapters  in  question  form  (a  better  learn¬ 
ing  feature),  and  grades  questions  of  A 
and  B  difficulty;  gives  good  chapter  read¬ 
ing  references.  The  study  methods  for 
the  fundamental  tools  are  first  rate. 

The  modern  pedagogue  will  find  here  a 
textbook  which  may  make  him  feel  that 
jierhaps  after  all  “motivation”  is  not  an¬ 
other  merely  ephemeral  suggestion  but  a 
reality.  —  Oeoboe  A.  Buckle,  Jb.,  Science 
Department,  Somerset.  Mass.,  High  School. 

Education  and  the  Quest  for  a  Middle 
Way.  By  Paul  H.  Sheats.  190  pages.  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1938. 

That  education  has  developed  a  political 
consciousness  is  illustrated  in  this  volume 
in  which  certain  educational  concepts  find 
a  counterpart  in  the  political  field,  and 
then  education  is  pitted  against  politics 
in  an  effort  at  interpretation. 

The  five  educational  concepts  chosen  for 
study  are: 

1.  Equalization  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  school  and  soci¬ 
ety. 

3.  The  status  and  function  of  the 
teacher. 

4.  The  curriculum,  and 

5.  Problems  of  methodology. 


New  World  of  Chemistry.  By  Bernard 
Jaffe.  Silver,  Burdett  Company,  New 
York.  1937.  List  price,  $1.80. 

This  is  a  high  school  chemistry  text 
that  is  vital  and  romantic,  yet  technical 
and  factual.  It  teaches  life  science  but 
does  not  fail  to  introduce  in  a  surpris- 
ingly  palatable  form  the  fund  of  funda¬ 
mentals  (which  so  often  drably  presented 
act  to  discourage  and  disillusion  the  stu¬ 
dent  during  the  first  half  year). 

Illustrations  are  abundant  and  unusual. 
Each  illustration  has  a  complete  legion  so 
that  it  is  at  the  same  time  independent 
of,  yet  relevant  to,  the  text.  Line  draw¬ 
ings  and  diagrams  are  simple  and  clear. 

Many  stimulating  lines  of  scientific  his¬ 
tory  are  pertinently  introduced.  Chapters 
are  headed  with  appropriately  striking 
quotations.  Throughout  the  text  achieve¬ 
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“From  the  consideration  of  conflictini^ 
opinions,  policies,  and  practices  in  these 
areas,  certain  value-patterns  emer^ife  which 
underlie  controversies  in  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  areas  as  well  as  in  education. 
These  conflicting  ideolog'ies  are  then  criti¬ 
cally  analyzed.”  The  value-patterns  in 
both  flelds  are  fairly  well  s3rmbollzed  by 
the  words:  equality,  liberty  (freedom), 
security,  individuality,  stability,  and 
group  unity. 

The  volume  is  a  summary  of  a  doctor’s 
dissertation  at  Yale.  The  treatment  is 
philosophical,  with  a  suggestion  of  his¬ 
torical  background.  Opposing  groups  are 
made  to  take  extreme  positions  as  logical 
sequences  of  assumptions;  hence  no  posi¬ 
tion  is  ever  very  sane,  and  compromise, 
or  a  “middle  tray"  follows  as  the  only 
way  out. 

The  author  falls  into  acceptance  of 
many  of  the  unproven  postulates  of  the 
present  new  deal  turmoil  and  propaganda, 
as,  for  example: 

1.  Social  change  is  at  a  more  rapid 
puce  than  ever  before  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory. 

2.  Men  of  means  are  that  way  because 
of  unfair  advantage  (rather  than  because 
of  hard  work,  sacriflee,  and  good  judg¬ 
ment). 

3.  The  poor  and  ne’er  do  well  are  that 
way  because  of  exploitation  by  men  of 
wealth  and  power  (not  because  of  laziness 
and  shiftlessness  or  poor  judgment),  and 

4.  All  wealthy  men  use  their  power  for 
selflsh  ends  rather  than  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare. 

Nevertheless  the  volume  is  stimulating. 
It  gives  a  new  approach.  It  gives  breadth 
and  scope  to  thinking  in  education.  It 
no  doubt  illustrates  at  a  high  level,  the 
general  process  of  rationalization,  viz. 
that  in  the  long  run  one  argues  merely  to 
justify  his  prejudices  and  the  positions  he 
has  taken,  and  he  credits  his  opposition 
with  less  clear  vision  and  less  pure  mo¬ 
tives.  In  the  long  run,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  been  the  wealthy  and  the 
well-to-do  wh«)  have  promoted  schools  and 
opportunities  for  the  masses,  and  who 
have  provided  such  people  with  jobs  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living.  In  America 
at  least,  our  captains  of  finance,  our  “eco¬ 
nomic  loyalists"  if  you  please,  have  been 


the  leaders  In  social  reform.  One  has 
only  to  think  of  the  work  of  such  men  as 
Tlenjamin  Franklin,  Richard  Dale  Owen, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  John  D.  Rockefeller  and 
his  son,  Harkness,  Swift,  Ward,  etc.,  etc. 
In  America,  all  classes  have  joined  to  car¬ 
ry  education  and  the  standard  of  living 
to  higher  levels  for  everyone. 

Careful  students  of  history  will  not 
question  many  of  the  assignments  of  ori¬ 
gin  for  ideas,  as  for  example,  the  respec¬ 
tive  responsibility  of  Hamilton  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  for  some  of  the  past  and  present 
day  ideas.  However,  some  of  the  author’s 
approaches  to  the  origin  of  ideas  are  too 
simple,  too  uncritical. 

Nevertheless,  the  author  aims  to  be 
critical,  and  he  clearly  sets  forth  the 
shifting  viewpoints  of  various  groups.  A 
“conservative”  group  will  appeal  to  lib¬ 
erty  when  It  objects  to  being  interfered 
with,  but  this  same  group  will  appeal  to 
equality  when  it  objects  to  a  wider,  more 
expensive,  school  program.  A  “liberal" 
group  will  be  equally  inconsistent.  And 
this  suggests  that  any  group  tries  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  own  interests,  using  ideals  merely 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  possibly  a  selflsh 
end  in  every  case.  These  inconsistencies 
are  clearly  set  forth  by  the  author.  Much 
change  has  taken  place;  more  change  is 
to  follow  both  in  government  and  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Tlie  wise  course  is  to  determine 
properly  the  direction  and  the  extent  of 
change,  in  order  to  preserve  our  democ¬ 
racy  and  secure  the  best  returns  from  our 
free  public  schools. 

The  volume  does  not  lend  itself  to  rapid 
reading.  Leaders  in  education  should  find 
time  to  give  it  careful  reading. — OtTT  M. 
WT1.8ON,  Boston  University. 

England’s  Years  of  Danger.  By  Paul 
Frinehauer.  The  Oxford  University  Press, 
New  York.  1938.  $2.75. 

This  is  a  fascinating,  brilliant,  and 
unique  treatment  of  the  European  scene 
from  1792-1815.  The  author  has  aptly  se¬ 
lected  passages  from  letters,  dispatches, 
conversations,  and  memoirs  and  these 
have  been  woven  into  a  concise  and  inte¬ 
grated  sequence  which  reveals  the  perilous 
state  in  which  all  Europe  found  itself  dur¬ 
ing  the  hectic  days  from  the  Reign  of 
Terror  to  Waterloo.  The  long  shadow  of 
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tb«  Corsican  “upatart”  darkened  the  en¬ 
tire  Continent  and  “Boney’s”  plan  called 
for  the  eventual  destruction  of  his  (crest- 
est  rival,  England.  The  book  is  unique  in 
that  the  author  builds  his  story  from  ac¬ 
tual  documents.  If  Mr.  Prischauer’s  vol¬ 
ume  points  any  moral  it  is  the  ultimate 
incompetence  of  dictatorship  and  the  final 
failure  of  this  sort  of  structure  to  alTord 
men  the  liberty  and  freedom  that  is  their 
due.  England'a  Yeart  of  Danger  is  a 
timely  volume  and  the  render  will  find 
numerous  occasions  for  the  drawing  of 
parallels  between  the  forces  and  move¬ 
ments  of  Napoleon’s  day  and  those  of  the 
present. — William  P.  Sears,  Jr.,  School  of 
Education,  New  York  University. 

Composers  in  America.  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Living  Composers  with  a 
Record  of  Their  Works:  1912-1937.  By 
Ciairc  Rein.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  1938.  270  pages.  $3.50. 

CompoMcrn  in  America  presents  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  twenty-five  years  of  progress  in 
American  musical  composition.  The  book 
contains  the  biographical  sketches  of  two 
hundre<l  living  composers  together  with  a 
listing  of  their  compositions.  By  Ameri¬ 
can  composers  is  meant  those  men  and 
women  who  were  born  in  this  country, 
those  born  elsewhere  and  brought  up  here, 
and  those  more  recently  arrived  who  have 
made  America  their  home.  Certainly  the 
past  twenty-five  years  have  been  signifi¬ 
cant  ones  in  the  history  of  .American 
music.  Tliese  years  have  definitely  wit- 
nesse*!  the  coming  of  age  of  musical  com¬ 
position  in  .\merica.  The  compiler  of  the 
volume.  Claire  Raphael  Reis,  is  preemi¬ 
nently  eviuippetl  for  the  task  of  the  sort 
which  resulte<l  in  this  complete  and  in¬ 
clusive  handbook.  In  1919  she  founded 
the  People’s  Music  I>eague  of  the  People’s 
Institute,  which  gave  six  hundred  concerts 
a  year  in  the  New  York  Public  Schools 
and  at  Cooper  Union.  When  the  I.ieague 
of  Composers  was  founde<l  in  1923,  Miss 
Reis  became  its  Executive  Chairman.  At 
present  Miss  Reis  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Municipal  Art  Committee,  the  W.P.A. 
Advisory  Board  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  the  Town  Hall  Music  Committee.  Miss 
Reis  is  also  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Music  for  the  1939  World’s 


Fair.  Any  one  interested  in  serious  crea¬ 
tive  music  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  will  find  Composers  In  America  a 
very  functional  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  field. — William  P.  Sears,  Jr., 
New  York  University. 

Experience  Units  in  Biology.  By 
J.  Frank  Faust,  Principal,  Chambersburg 
High  School ;  and  Oeorge  R.  Bieeher, 
Head  Teacher  of  Biology,  Chambersburg 
High  School,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Stack- 
pole  Sons,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  404  pp.  1938. 
Net  price,  $1.20. 

No  book  on  biology  has  ever  been  writ¬ 
ten,  so  far  as  the  reviewer  knows,  that 
contains  so  many  suggestions  for  activi¬ 
ties  of  many  interesting  sorts.  Reading, 
research,  trips,  and  work  with  both  hands 
and  mind  are  continuously  emphasized. 
Guidance  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  are 
abundantly  suggested  in  introductory 
paragraphs.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
teach  biology  by  means  of  lectures,  read¬ 
ings,  assignments,  recitations  and  discus¬ 
sions,  but  to  provide  experiments  for  ac¬ 
tive  participation,  experimentation  and  en¬ 
joyable  research  is  not  so  easy.  Here  is 
a  book  that  will  be  most  helpful  to  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  not  quite  willing  to  teach  in 
the  old  way,  but  wish  to  enlist  student 
participation,  student  interest,  and  stu¬ 
dent  accomplishment.  Some  of  the  ’’Ex¬ 
perience  Groups”  include  studies  and  ac¬ 
tivities  in — “The  Distribution  of  Life  on 
Earth,”  “Building  a  Museum,”  “Life’s 
Fascinating  Machines,”  “The  Human 
State,”  “The  Battle  of  Life,”  “Nature’s 
Reserve  Bank,”  and  “Passing  Life  Along.” 
An  amazing  number  of  problems  and 
problem-activities  are  suggested  in  every 
chapter  and  on  every  page. 

This  book  is  well  bound,  attractively 
printed  and  suggestively,  though  rather 
sparsely,  illustrated.  It  is  almost  a  re¬ 
lief  to  find  fewer  illustrations  than  one 
finds  in  so  many  biology  books. 

If  one  learns  best  by  experience,  cer¬ 
tainly  one  may  learn  much  concerning 
the  nature  and  the  ways  of  living  things 
by  following  the  directions  given  in  this 
excellent  volume.  —  Earle  Amos  Brooks, 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  Boston 
University  School  of  Education. 
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International  Journal  of  Individual 
Fsychologry,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4.  1937.  Found¬ 
ed  by  Alfred  Adler.  Alexandra  Adler, 
Editor.  International  Publications,  Inc., 
Chicagpo.  90  pages,  and  contents  of  Vol. 
III.  Hard  cover,  St.-SO;  flexible  cover, 
$1.00. 

Tills  journal  is  published  to  promote  an 
understanding  of  and  an  interest  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Individual  P.sy- 
chologj’,  the  teachings  of  Alfred  Adler  and 
his  followers.  Seven  articles  comprise  the 
contents  of  the  volume  here  revieweil. 

1.  Signlfleanee  of  Early  Recollections, 
by  Alfred  Adler.  Here  Adler  states  that 
the  discoi’ery  of  the  significance  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  early  recollections  is  one  of  the  most 
important  findings  of  Individual  Psychol¬ 
ogy.  They  may  not  be  correct  records  of 
actual  facts  but  when  properly  related 
to  the  individual's  style  of  life  they  give 
helpful  clues  as  to  why  the  person  has 
developed  certain  useless  compensations 
or  why  he  is  finding  it  difficult  to  make 
adjustments.  They  help  in  discovering 
the  direction  of  a  person’s  strivings  and 
throw  light  on  the  origins  of  his  style  of 
life. 

2.  Humanizing  Medicine,  F.  G.  Crook- 
shank.  The  writer  claims  that  Psychol¬ 
ogy  is  as  necessary  for  adequate  diagno¬ 
sis  as  are  physiology  and  pathology,  and 
believes  that  Individual  Psychology  is  the 
only  psychological  scheme  available  for 
the  general  physician.  The  physician 
must  strive  to  discover  the  purposiveness 
behind  the  patient’s  symptoms. 

3.  Individual  Psychology  and  Dalcroze 
Furythmics,  by  Loma  Roberts.  Dalcroze 
Eurhythmies  is  a  sj-stem  of  training  in 
musical  rhythm  in  which  the  body  be¬ 
comes  the  instrument  of  expression 
through  motion.  It  was  developed  some 
thirty-two  years  ago  by  M.  Emile  Jaques- 
Dalcroze  upon  discovering  that  defects  in 
musical  chh^thm  expression  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  defects  in  the  musician  himself. 
The  principles  involved  are  in  line  with 
Adlerian  Psychology.  Dalcroze  Eurjyth- 
mics  can  be  of  great  psycho-therapeutic 
value,  combining  the  therapeutic  values 
of  physical  education  and  music. 


4.  Moving  Toward  the  Unlimited  Com¬ 
munity,  by  James  Feibleman.  This  is  an 
article  on  social  philosophy.  The  Freud¬ 
ians  favor  the  limited  society  which 
forms  the  individual’s  immediate  environ¬ 
ment.  The  Adlerian  conception  is  that  it 
is  false  economy  for  the  individual  to  re¬ 
strict  his  interests  and  loyalties  to  a  nar¬ 
row  community  and  that  his  best  inter¬ 
ests  will  be  served  by  working  for  the 
most  unlimited  community  through  “the 
broadest  and  most  perfect  of  actual  so¬ 
cial  orders’’.  Tlie  most  perfect  of  social 
orders  is  not  specifically  named,  but  we 
are  told  that  “the  complex  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  modern  social  relationships  fur¬ 
nishes  contradictions  which  sweep  away 
the  claims’’  of  the  “social  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  on  which  our  mod¬ 
ern  states  are  founded,”  for  this  philoso¬ 
phy  “denies  the  realitj’  of  social  organi¬ 
zation,  deeming  it  to  consist  merely  in 
the  aggregation  of  self  seeking  persons”. 
“The  reality  of  organization  is  a  brute 
fact  which  must  be  faced  if  there  is  to  be 
either  the  saving  of  personal  autonomy 
or  the  continuation  of  social  progress”. 

5.  An  Introduction  to  Individual  Psy¬ 
chology,  by  Dr.  R.  Dreikus,  of  Vienna.  An 
Adlerian  discusses :  The  community  feel¬ 
ing,  finality,  the  spoilt  child,  snubbing, 
the  inferiority  feeling,  organ  inferiority, 
heredity,  the  family  constellation,  and  the 
life  plan  and  life  style. 

6.  Concerning  Stagefright,  by  Adele 
Ilorvat.  Stagefright  is  a  means  used  by 
a  person  to  avert  defeat.  In  cases  of  ac¬ 
tors  it  is  often  arranged  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  increased  efforts  in  per¬ 
formance. 

7.  So-called  ''Inaptitude"  in  School 
Children,  by  Alfons  Simon.  The  writer 
points  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  limits  of  a  child’s  possi¬ 
bilities  of  improvement.  An  illustrative 
case  study  shows  how  apparent  dullness 
and  truancy  may  result  from  unfortunate 
circumstances  and  unwise  treatment  of 
a  child.  Since  inaptitudes  are  not  always 
natural  limitations  teachers  are  urged  to 
renounce  a  fatalistic  and  pessimistic  atti¬ 
tude  toward  children’s  potentialities  for 
good  development. — Howabd  L.  Kinoslit, 
Boston  University  School  of  Education. 
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Second  Interlinear  Oerman  Reader. 
By  Meno  Spann,  University  of  Iowa.  1938. 
75c  paper.  The  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press. 

Composers  in  America:  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Living  Composers  with  a  Rec¬ 
ord  of  Their  Works,  1912-1937.  By  Claire 
Kelt.  1938.  $3.50.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Useful  College  English.  By  Arthur 
Palmer  Hudson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Earl  H.  Hartsell,  M.A.,  and 
B’.  Lester  Wilson,  M.A.,  Instructors  in 
English.  The  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  1938.  $2.00.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 

Company. 

Selection  of  Teachers  in  Large  City 
School  Systems.  By  John  Coulbourn, 
Ph.D.  1938.  $1.85.  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 

tions,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

America  Through  the  Essay.  An  An¬ 
thology.  Edited  by  A.  Theodore  Johnson, 
Professor  of  English,  Southwestern  at 
Memphis,  and  Allen  Tato,  Professor  of 
English,  The  Woman’s  College  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina.  1938.  $1.75. 

Oxford  University  Press. 

Influence  of  Geography  on  Our  Eco¬ 
nomic  Life.  By  Douglas  C.  Ridgley,  Clark 
University,  and  Sidney  E.  Ekhlavo,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  City.  Oeorge  R.  Means, 
Cartographer.  1938.  $1.84.  The  Gregg 

Publishing  Co. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi,  1911-1936.  By  Alfred 
lAitcrence  Hall-Quest,  Second  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Editor  of  the  Kappa  Delta  Pi 
Publications.  1938.  $3.25.  The  Macmil¬ 

lan  Co. 

Introduction  to  College  Ph3r8ic8.  By 
Clinton  Maury  Kilby,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege.  Second  Edition.  1938.  $3.25.  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  Inc. 


Twelfth  Night.  The  New  Clarendon 
Shakespeare.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Dent,  M..\. 
1938.  75c.  Oxford  University  Press. 

Social  Life  and  Personality.  By  Emory 
S.  Bogardus,  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Dean  of  School  of  Social  Work,  University 
of  Southern  California,  and  Robert  H. 
Lewis,  Vice-Principal,  Washington  Irving 
Junior  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
1938.  $1.80.  Silver  Burdett  Company. 

City  School  Administrative  Controls. 
By  Jesso  B,  Sears,  Professor  of  Ekiucation, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  1938. 
$2.50.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

To  Read  and  to  Act.  Scenes  Selected 
and  Edited  by  Clarence  Stratton.  1938. 
$1.24.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

Improving  Instruction.  Supervision 
by  Principals  of  Secondary  Schools.  By 
Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  1938.  $2.50.  The 

Macmillan  Company. 

Elementary  English  Handbook  I.  By 
R.  W.  Bardwell,  Ethel  Mabie  and  J.  C. 
Tressler  with  drawings  by  C.  B.  B.  Ber¬ 
nard.  1938.  68c.  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co. 

Skyways.  By  Charles  Gilbert  Hall. 
1938.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Beading  and  Literature:  New  Edition. 
By  M.  E.  Haggerty  and  Dora  V.  Smith. 
Illustrated.  1938.  Book  One  $1.48,  Book 
Two  $1.48.  World  Book  Company. 

Julius  Caesar.  The  New  Clarendon 
Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Ralph  E.  C. 
Houghton.  1938.  75c.  Oxford  University 
Press. 

Country  Life  Stories:  Some  Rural  Com¬ 
munity  Helpers.  By  Elizabeth  Perry  Can¬ 
non  and  Helen  Adele  Whiting.  Illustrated 
by  Fernon  Winslow.  1938.  85c.  E.  P. 

Dutton  A  Company. 
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Thought  and  Expreaaion,  Book  II.  By 
Charlet  Strain  Thomas  and  Mifra  Adollne 
Paine.  1938.  $1.72.  Longmans,  Green 

and  Company. 

Preface  to  Teaching.  By  Henry  W. 
Simon,  Ph.D.,  with  a  Foreword  by  Abra¬ 
ham  Flestner.  1938.  $1.50.  Oxford  Uni¬ 

versity  Press. 

College  Pioneering.  By  Joseph  Ernest 
McAfee.  1938.  Alumni  Parkana  Commit¬ 
tee,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Designs  for  Personality.  By  Margaret 
E.  Bennett  and  Harold  C.  Hand.  1938. 
$1.38.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 

The  Education  of  Youth  for  Leader¬ 
ship.  By  Arthur  J.  Jones.  1938.  $2.00. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 

The  Caravan  of  Nick  and  Dick.  By 
Arthur  /.  Oates,  Franklin  T.  Baker  and 
Celeste  Comegys  Peardon.  Illustrated  by 
Florence  McAnelly.  1938.  $.88.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company. 

In  Search  of  Science.  Simple  Science 
in  Simple  English.  Book  I,  Air,  Wind  and 
Rain ;  Book  II,  Looking-Glasses  and  Can¬ 
dles;  Book  III,  Noises.  The  Sun  and  the 
Moon.  By  Herbert  McKay.  1937.  90c. 

Oxford  University  Press. 

Business  Men  of  the  Bible:  A  Study 
of  the  Advance  Agents  of  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce.  By  James  C.  Muir.  1938.  Na¬ 
tional  Publishing  Company. 

Women  in  Two  Wotlds.  By  Mary  L. 
Ely  and  Ece  Chappell.  1938.  $1.25.  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  Adult  Education. 

Man-made  Culture.  The  Educational 
Activities  of  Men’s  Clubs.  By  Frank  Er¬ 
nest  HUl.  1938.  $1.  25.  American  .\sso- 

ciation  for  Adult  Education. 

Education  and  the  Quest  for  a  Middle 
Way.  By  Paul  H.  Sheats.  1938.  $1.25. 

The  Macmillan  Company. 

Problems  and  Values  of  Today.  A  Se¬ 
ries  of  Student’s  Guidebooks  for  the 
Study  of  Contemporary  Life.  By  Eugene 
Hilton.  Volume  Two.  Illustrated  by  Ruth 
Taylor.  1938.  $1.88.  Little,  Brown  and 

Company. 


Our  Physical  World.  An  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  By  Charles 
F.  Eckles,  Chalmer  B.  Shaver  and  BaOey 
W.  Howard.  1938.  Ben.  J.  Sanborn  A  Co. 

Bichard  H.  The  New  Clarendon  Shake¬ 
speare.  Edited  by  John  M.  Lothian.  1938. 
75c.  Oxford  University  Press. 

Modem  Secondary  Education.  Princi¬ 
ples  and  Practices.  By  Aubrey  A.  Doug¬ 
lass.  1938.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Educational  Statistics.  By  James  E. 
Wert.  1938.  $3.25.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

A  Begional  Program  for  the  Social 
Studies.  By  A.  C.  Krey.  1938.  $1.25. 

The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Psychologry  of  Learning  Through 
Experience.  By  Henrietta  V.  Race.  1938. 
$2.00.  Ginn  and  Company. 

Opportunity.  By  I.  David  Cohen,  Mary 
K.  Ganlry  and  William  E.  Orady.  1938. 
$1..52.  Thomas  Nelson  A  Sons. 

Macmillan’s  Modern  Dictionary.  Com¬ 
piled  and  Edited  under  the  Supervision  of 
Brure  Overton.  1938.  $3.00,  thumb-in¬ 

dexed,  $3.50.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Experience  and  Education.  By  John 
Detrey.  1938.  $1.25.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Instructional  Program:  Its  Organ¬ 
ization  and  Administration.  By  Freder¬ 
ick  Arthur  Ford,  Ph.D.  1938.  $2.75.  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  Inc. 

Modern -School  Geometry.  By  John  R. 
Clark,  Rolland  R.  Smith  and  Raleigh 
Schorling.  1938.  $1.38.  World  Book  Co. 

Parents  in  Perplexity.  By  Jean  Carter. 
1938.  $1.00.  American  Association  for 

Adult  Education. 

Foods:  Their  Nutritive,  Economic  and 
Social  Values.  By  Florence  LaOanke 
Harris  and  Ruth  .Adele  Henderson.  Illus¬ 
trated.  1938.  $1.78.  Little,  Brown  and 

Company. 

The  Story  of  Instruction:  TTie  Churdi, 
the  Renaissances,  and  the  Reformations. 
By  Ernest  Carroll  Moore.  1938.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 


